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Otto  A.  Greiner  becomes 
new  Director  of  Personnel 

Otto  A.  Greiner  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  Personnel  for  the  University 
as  of  Nov.  1.  Mr.  Greiner  has  been  Vice- 
President,  Personnel  and  Administration, 
for  Chemcell  Limited  where  he  built 
and  directed  the  Personnel  function  for 
this  multi-plant  organization.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  a member 
and  Past-Chairman  of  the  Chemical  In- 
stitute of  Canada  and  Past-President  of 
the  Personnel  Association  of  Edmonton. 
He  is  a graduate  of  Rensselaer  Polytech- 
nic Institute  in  chemical  engineering. 


STAFF 

NOTES 

Administration 

Vice-President  and  Registrar  Robin  Ross 
was  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges 
of  Canada  for  a three-year  period  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  Winnipeg. 

Arts  and  Science 

Dr.  G.  K.  Morris  gave  a paper  at  Vine- 
land  on  Nov.  4 at  the  meetings  of  the 
Entomological  Society  of  Ontario.  The  paper 
dealt  with  the  mechanics  of  sound  produc- 
tion in  a species  of  long-homed  grasshopper 
from  northern  Canada. 

University  College 

Pr6f.  R.  J.  Williams  attended  the  sum- 
mer meeting  of  the  Society  for  Old  Testa- 
ment Studies  in  Birmingham,  Eng.,  during 
July,  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  in 
New  York  City  in  October,  at  which  he 
was  appointed  a member  of  the  Executive, 
and  represented  the  University  of  Toronto 
as  a Trustee  of  the  American  School  of 
Oriental  Research  at  their  annual  meeting 
in  New  York  City,  also  in  October. 

The  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature  held  in  New  York  on  October  24 
to  28  were  attended  by  Prof.  F.  V.  Win- 
nett,  Prof.  J.  W.  Wevers,  who  read  a 
paper  entitled  “Cottonensis  Otho  B.IV:  The 
Cotton’  Genesis”,  and  Prof.  J.  Van  Seters 
who  presented  a paper  entitled  “The  Con- 
quest of  Sihon’s  Kingdom  — A Form- 
Critical  Study”. 

Prof.  D.  B.  Redford  directed  an  epi- 
graphic  mission  in  Egypt,  comprising  three 
graduate  students  from  the  University  of 
Toronto,  an  artist  and  a photographer,  and 
financed  by  the  Canada  Council.  During 
the  months  of  May ' and  June  the  team 
copied  and  photographed  reliefs  and  in- 
scriptions in  the  Temple  of  Osiris  Lord  of 
Eternity  at  Karnak.  On  Oct.  8 Prof.  Red- 
(See  page  2,  col.  3) 
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The  U of  T presents  its  case 
to  Committee  on  University  Affairs 


The  University  of  Toronto  today  pre- 
sented a Statement  of  its  problems  to  the 
Committee  on  University  Affairs,  which 
advises  the  Minister  of  University  Affairs 
on  the  development,  operation,  expan- 
sion and  financing  of  universities  in  On- 
tario. 

A document  of  232  pages,  with  a vol- 
ume of  appendices  totalling  102  pages, 
the  Statement  gives  facts  and  comments 
based  upon  an  agenda  prescribed  by  the 
CUA:  current  academic  programs,  fac- 
tors affecting  levels  of  university  support, 
future  planning,  and  other  matters. 

President  Claude  Bissell  wrote  the  in- 
troduction. Other  senior  administrators 
whose  names  are  appended  to  sections  of 
the  Statement  are  Alex  G.  Rankin,  Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President  (Non-academic); 
Dr.  Gilbert  de  B.  Robinson,  Vice-Presi- 
dent (Research  Administration),  and  Dr. 
J.  Tuzo  Wilson,  Principal  of  Erindale 
College. 

The  President’s  Statement 
Dr.  Bissell’s  statement  follows: 

1.  Great  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  necessity  of  recognizing  the  indi- 
viduality of  institutions  within  the  pro- 
vincial system:  the  system  was  meant  to 
preserve  equity,  not  create  uniformity;  to 
enable  excellence  to  develop,  and  not 
settle  for  a flat  mediocrity. 

Toronto  is  the  largest,  the  most  di- 
verse, and  (in  most  areas)  the  oldest, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  characterize  it 
briefly.  We  must  begin  with  its  “compre- 


Comments  on  the  University’s  financial 
position  and  the  problems  arising  from 
formula  financing  were  made  to  the 
Committee  on  University  Affairs  by  Alex 
G.  Rankin,  Executive  Vice-President 
(Non-academic) . 

The  text  of  Mr.  Rankin’s  “comments 
on  adequacy  of  patterns”  follows: 

Approximately  18%  of  our  total  expen- 
ditures are  for  assisted  research.  These 
expenditures  are  a very  significant  pro- 
portion of  our  total  budget  and  do  not 
include  many  related  direct  expenses  and 
very  considerable  indirect  expenses  for 
power,  heat,  light,  cleaning,  security,  ac- 
counting and  administration,  use  of 
computers  and  the  library.  We  have 
conservatively  calculated  that  the  bur- 
den of  research  in  1969-70  was  30%  of 
$18,255,000,  or  $5,476,500  to  be  financed 
from  the  operating  grant.  Undoubtedly 
the  weight  given  to  graduate  students 
recognizes  extra  costs,  but  it  is  our  con- 
firmed opinion  that  such  costs  are  not 
fully  funded. 

In  addition  to  operating  grants,  the 
University  required  other  support  of 
$3,680,000  in  1969-70  and  will  require 
$4,837,000  in  the  current  year. 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  a total 
General  Endowment  of  only  $2,287,000, 
which  produced  an  income  of  $126,000 
in  1969-70.  The  balance  of  the  support 
required  came  from  interest  on  Endowed 
Trust  funds  for  specific  purposes,  interest 
earned,  specific  grants  for  special  pur- 
poses, gifts  and  grants  for  specific  pur- 
poses, and  miscellaneous. 

In  1970-71  we  are  unable  to  cover 
the  other  support  needed  and  we  are 
budgeting  for  a deficit  of  $405,000  un- 
less further  savings  can  be  effected. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  percentage 
of  the  budget  devoted  to  academic  salary 
costs  is  reducing  from  54%  in  1969-70  to 
53.65%  in  1970-71  despite  the  provision 


hensiveness”,  the  multiplicity  of  its  un- 
dertakings. This  derives  from  its  position 
as  the  “provincial  University”,  with  a 
special  relationship  to  the  province  — a 
position  that  existed  until  the  emergence 
of  the  provincial  system  in  the  early 
sixties.  Toronto  was  not  a deliberate  state 
creation,  although  from  1849  on  it  had 
official  state  recognition.  It  acquired  its 
provincial  authority  by  a gradual  pro- 
cess: first,  through  federation  with  three 
other  universities  that  represented  im- 
portant elements  in  the  intellectual  and 
social  development  of  the  province;  then 
by  absorbing  various  professional  schools, 
many  of  which  began  outside  the  Uni- 
versity with  strong  vocational  biases. 

Toronto  was  anchored  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science,  with  the  colleges 
initially  supplying  the  facilities  and  im- 
petus in  the  Humanities,  and  the  Uni- 
versity, over  a period  of  years,  the  facili- 
ties in  the  Sciences,  Natural,  Physical, 
Social,  and  Applied.  No  university  in 
Canada  has  a wider  range  of  commit- 
ments. The  typical  “provincial  university” 
has  concentrated  its  major  commitments, 
particularly  at  the  graduate  level,  in 
some  areas  in  the  sciences,  or  in  the 
professional  faculties.  Toronto,  while 
maintaining  strength  in  these  areas,  has 
retained  its  college-inspired  emphasis  on 
the  Humanities  and  has  developed  over 
the  years  into  an  outstanding  centre  for 
these  studies  on  the  North  American 
continent.  This  strength  has  resulted, 
( See  page  2,  col.  1 ) 
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vember 26. 


of  an  additional  $4,458,000  for  salary 
increases,  promotions  and  new  staff. 

The  pressure  of  renovation  and  long- 
deferred  maintenance  for  our  physical 
plant,  much  of  which  is  obsolete,  is  a 
( See  page  2,  col.  1 ) 


The  Council  of  the  Association  of  the 
Teaching  Staff  at  its  meeting  on  Novem- 
ber 11  instructed  its  chairman,  Professor 
John  Rist,  to  send  the  following  letter  to 
O.  D.  Vaughan,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors,  President  Claude  Bissell, 
and  elected  staff  members  on  the  Presi- 
dent’s Council: 

“The  Council  of  the  Association  of  the 
Teaching  Staff  appreciates  the  efforts  of 
the  President’s  Council,  in  the  absence 
of  any  action  by  the  Board  of  Governors, 
to  establish  a search  committee  for  a 
new  President  of  the  University.  We 
must  observe,  however,  that  as  a com- 
mittee advisory  to  the  present  President, 
the  President’s  Council  has  no  authority 
of  its  own  in  this  regard  and  must,  there- 
fore, find  a legitimate  basis  for  its  pro- 
posals outside  itself.  Clearly  at  this  time 
there  is  only  one  legitimate  model  for 


David  Currey  is  Director 
of  the  Placement  Centre 

David  Currey  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  the  U of  T Career  Counsel- 
ling and  Placement  Centre,  replacing 
A.  W.  Headrick  who  resigned  to  accept 
a position  with  International  Nickel 
Company  of  Canada.  Since  1968  Mr. 
Currey  has  been  a technical  career  coun- 
sellor at  the  Centre.  He  has  a B.A.Sc. 
degree  in  chemical  engineering  from  U 
of  T and  was  involved  in  professional 
development  courses  pertaining  to  per- 
sonnel work  and  career  counselling.  Be- 
fore joining  our  staff  he  was  employed  in 
a supervisory  capacity  by  Canadian 
Kodak  Company. 

Larkin-Stewart  Lectures 

The  Larkin-Stewart  Lectures  will  be 
given  on  Nov.  30,  Dec.  1,  2 and  3 by 
Elie  Wiesel,  survivor  of  the  Nazi  holo- 
caust, and  noted  writer  and  lecturer. 
They  will  celebrate  the  inauguration  of 
a program  of  Jewish  Studies  here.  Overall 
title  of  the  series  is  “Jewish  Tales:  The 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac  in  Hasidic  Lore”. 

The  first  lecture  is  at  8 p.m.  in  Con- 
vocation Hall;  the  remaining  three  are  at 
4.30  p.m.  in  Seeley  Hall,  Trinity  College. 


the  composition  of  any  body  dealing 
with  any  aspect  of  the  central  gover- 
nance of  the  University:  That  is  the 
model  of  composition  adopted  for  the 
top  governing  structure  by  the  Univer- 
sity-Wide Committee  last  June. 

“We,  therefore,  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent’s Council  to  replace  its  proposal  of 
October  26  with  a proposal  for  a com- 
mittee whose  composition  would  be 
based  strictly  on  the  model  of  composi- 
tion adopted  by  the  University-Wide 
Committee  for  the  top  governing  struc- 
ture of  the  University.  If  the  President’s 
Council  cannot  agree  to  do  this,  the 
A.T.S.  will  advise  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors forthwith  to  appoint  an  Acting 
President  for  1971-72,  and  to  put  off  the 
selection  of  a search  committee  until  the 
Ontario  Legislature  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  approve  a new  Governing  Act 
for  the  University.” 


Alex  Rankin  discusses  problems 
of  university  formula  financing 


ATS  Council  suggests  model 
for  Presidential  Search  Committee 
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( Continued  from  page  1 ) 
naturally  enough,  in  a preponderance  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowships  from  To- 
ronto (Canada  794,  Toronto  233,  all 
other  Ontario  Universities  153).  But  a 
much  more  significant  fact  is  preferences 
shown  by  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellows.  Be- 
tween 1945  and  1967,  243  Fellows 
studied  in  Canada;  146  studied  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  19  at  all 
other  Ontario  universities.  A few  years 
ago  Toronto  was  giving  70%  of  all  the 
Ph.D.s  in  the  Humanities,  and  the  per- 
centage has  not  changed  greatly. 

The  Toronto  comprehensiveness  and 
strong  commitments  in  all  areas  grew  out 
of  its  provincial  role.  It  also  generated 
supporting  activities : the  Connaught 

Medical  Research  Laboratories,  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum  (now  separated 
from  the  University),  and  the  Press, 
which  had  a wide  provincial,  and  even- 
tually, national  and  international  impact. 
These  activities  are  self-sustaining,  either 
through  income  or  special  grants;  but 
they  rely  on  the  University  for  general 
intellectual  support  and  administrative 
guidance,  and  they  have  multiple  rela- 
tionships with  the  University  through 
cross-appointments  and  special  activities. 
The  crucial  role  of  the  Press,  especially 
in  these  days  of  erosion  of  Canadian 
ownership,  should  be  emphasized.  It  is 
by  far  the  largest  Canadian  publisher 
today,  and  by  concentrating  its  resources 
on  scholarly  publishing,  gives  a great 
stimulus  to  all  Canadian  universities. 
But  its  financial  position  is  by  no  means 
assured;  and  it  cannot  hope  for  direct 
subventions  from  the  University,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  majority  of  university 
presses  on  this  continent. 

2.  Toronto’s  provincial  status  (now, 
of  course,  a matter  of  traditional  role,  not 
of  official  designation)  and  historical  de- 
velopment create  responsibilities  to  which 
one  could  in  a combative  mood,  attach  a 
dollar  figure. 

(a)  It  took  the  initiative  in  establish- 
ing two  of  the  “emerging”  institutions  — 
Scarborough  and  Erindale.  Behind  the 
establishment  of  each  lay  a long  period 
of  discussion,  and  on  their  establishment, 
the  formation  of  committees  made  up  of 
senior  Faculty  and  staff  on  the  St.  George 
Campus. 

(b)  Various  divisions  in  the  Univer- 
sity ( Dentistry  and  Social  Work  are  good 
examples)  have  given  help  and  guidance 


in  the  setting  up  of  new  facilities  else- 
where in  Ontario.  (Some  might  see  in 
the  supplying  of  four  Presidents  for  pro- 
vincial universities  an  act  of  disinterested 
benevolence.) 

(c)  Resources  accumulated  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  became  provincial 
resources.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
library  resources,  which  have  always 
been  made  available  through  inter- 
library  loans,  and  now  will  be  made 
immediately  available  through  the  Hu- 
manities and  Social  Sciences  Research 
Library.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
equivalent  of  three  floors  in  the  Library 
was  added  to  meet  provincial  needs;  and 
any  assessment  of  institutional  capital 
entitlement  or  of  operating  costs  must 
take  this  into  consideration.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  there  be  a precise  understand- 
ing on  this  matter-,  and  that  Toronto  not 
suffer  because  of  its  provincial  responsi- 
bilities. 

3.  Toronto’s  provincial  status  and  his- 
torical development  create  problems  in 
the  application  of  provincial  regulations. 

(a)  The  interim  capital  formula  may 
be  a rough  guide  for  the  future;  it  should 
not  be  used  to  pass  judgement  on  the 
past.  Construction  at  Toronto  has  often 
been  the  result  of  philanthropy  (the 
Wallberg  Building;  Convocation  Hall; 
Whitney  Hall);  foundation  grants  (Nurs- 
ing); internal  financial  arrangements 
(Edward  Johnson  Building),  and  the 
buildings  cannot  be  related  to  the 
weighted  number  of  students  who  use 
them. 

(b)  We  have  always  accepted  the 
operating  formula  as  being  roughly 
equitable.  But  ad  hoc  decisions  about  the 
application  of  the  formula  with  respect 
to  types  of  students  can  be  particularly 
harmful,  since  expansion  of  resources  at 
this  University  must  now  rely  on  changes 
in  the  “mix”. 

(c)  With  the  imminence  of  full  en- 
rolment, and  the  consequent  freezing  of 
the  budget,  we  shall  be  faced  with  the 
problem  of  re-assessing  our  professional 
commitments.  If  we  are  to  have  con- 
tinued development  in  certain  schools 
under  the  formulae,  then  we  must  either 
phase  out  other  schools  or  gradually 
starve  them  into  inactivity.  Forestry  and 
Law  are  two  pressing  examples  of  special 
needs:  Forestry  if  it  is  to  survive;  Law 
if  it  is  to  sustain  its  momentum. 

(d)  Much  of  our  healthiest  and  most 


Alex  Rankin  discusses  problems 
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( Continued  from  page  1 ) 
factor.  Another  factor  is  the  increasing 
burden  of  overhead  for  research. 

Recognizing  these  pressures,  a general 
15%  cut-back  in  all  non-salaried  items 
(except  for  certain  building,  maintenance 
and  renovations  which  could  not  be  de- 
layed) was  instituted  for  1970-71. 

Operating  Formula : The  provincial 
operating  formula  is  now  in  its  fourth 
year.  We  can  readily  appreciate  reluc- 
tance to  amend  the  formula  in  its  initial 
years,  but  the  time  has  come  for  a serious 
review  of  the  implications  of  the  formula 
on  the  health  of  the  university  system 
within  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Dealing  first  with  the  formula  as  it 
stands,  we  have  made  representation  in 
the  past  concerning  administration  of  the 
formula  wherein  the  University  of  To- 
ronto has  been  unjustly  treated.  The  fol- 
lowing inequities  under  the  present 
formula  must  be  faced  and  I state  them 
for  your  consideration  as  follows : 

The  University  of  Toronto  does  not 
receive  its  full  entitlement,  the  shortfall 
is  estimated  to  be  $300,000  in  the  cur- 
rent year.  All  Arts  and  Science  students 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  register 
either  at  the  University  or  at  one  of  the 
three  Federated  Arts  Colleges:  Trinity, 
Victoria  or  St.  Michael’s.  By  statute,  the 
Federated  Colleges  retain  the  fees  for 
all  students  registered  at  their  respective 
colleges,  regardless  of  the  type  of  course 
and  where  the  instruction  is  given.  Cur- 
rently, some  5,150  students  are  registered 
at  the  three  Federated  Colleges,  although 
approximately  70%  of  the  instruction  for 
those  students  is  provided  by  the  Uni- 
versity, so  that  we  in  effect  are  teaching 


the  equivalent  of  3,500  Arts  students  for 
which  we  are  not  receiving  full  govern- 
ment support.  The  government  pays  us 
the  value  of  the  Basic  Income  Unit,  less 
the  standard  fee  for  those  3,500  full- 
time equivalent  students.  The  Colleges 
retain  the  fees  for  those  3,500  full-time 
equivalent  students.  In  partial  recogni- 
tion, the  government  has  been  paying  us 
a lump  sum  for  “fees  deficiency”,  but  this 
lump  sum  has  been  decreasing  each  year 
and  is  not  based  on  actual  facts.  For 
example,  in  the  current  year,  we  will 
probably  lose  $300,000  of  revenue  be- 
cause the  operating  formula  fails  to 
recognize  a statutory  obligation  to  per- 
mit the  Federated  Colleges  to  retain  the 
fees  for  all  students  registered  with  them. 

Erindale  and  Scarborough  Colleges:  A 
great  deal  of  our  energies  are  devoted  to 
the  development  of  two  suburban  col- 
leges in  answer  to  the  pressing  need  for 
more  University  places  in  the  Metro- 
politan area.  The  government  has  recog- 
nized that  for  some  six  new  and  emerg- 
ing institutions  the  general  operating 
grants  formula  would  be  inadequate  and 
for  this  reason  has  made  supplementary 
grants  to  the  six  institutions.  These 
operating  grants  are  to  be  gradually  re- 
duced as  the  enrolment  at  the  emerging 
institutions  increases.  When  they  reach 
the  level  of  4,000  Basic  Income  Units 
the  supplementary  grant  will  be  zero. 
However,  last  year  the  government  arbi- 
trarily announced  that  because  Scar- 
borough and  Erindale  were  connected 
with  the  University  of  Toronto  they 
could  afford  to  be  phased  out  when  their 
Basic  Income  Units  totalled  3,000.  This 
decision  is  unsupported  by  any  facts  and 
( See  page  3,  col.  1 ) 


vigorous  development  is  not  encom- 
passed by  the  formula  — research,  so  es- 
sential to  the  academic  health  of  a mature 
University,  so  disturbing  financially; 
inter-disciplinary  Centres  and  Institutes, 
which  have  comparatively  few  students, 
but  represent  the  growing  edge  of  the 
University. 

(e)  Formula  grants  for  students  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  are 
complicated  by  the  federated  structure. 
We  have  suggested  that  the  present 
nightmare  of  confusion  (compounded  of 
the  federated  system,  former  Federal 
policy,  and  a provincial  Victorian  hang- 
over about  church-related  colleges) 
should  be  changed  so  as  to  make  full 
grants  to  all  students  registered  in  the 
University  of  Toronto,  with  appropriate 
internal  division  of  the  revenue. 

(f)  Special  interpretations  of  the  for- 
mulae create  difficulties  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Erindale  and  Scarborough.  The 
provision  of  research  facilities  in  the 
sciences  for  the  staff  is  a sine  qua  non, 
since  without  such  facilities,  scientific 
staff  would  be  second-class  citizens  in 
the  University  of  Toronto.  (Humanists 
and  Social  Scientists  do  not  face  the 
same  problem,  since  they  are  not  tied  to 
laboratories,  and  can  make  use  of  cen- 
tral library  facilities.)  But,  since  Erin- 
dale and  Scarborough  technically  have 
no  graduate  students,  they  have  no  en- 
titlement for  graduate  space.  A recent 
decision  to  lower  the  point  of  emer- 
gence from  4,000  to  3,000  seems  to  us 
to  be  harsh  and  undocumented.  Some  of 
the  difficulties  are  internal:  a feeling 
among  some  college  staff  that  they  are 
not  given  proper  status  in  the  University 
departments;  or  that  they  are  forced  to 
spend  a disproportionate  amount  of  time 
on  the  St.  George  Campus  in  order  to 
establish  a case  for  promotion.  Scar- 


The  Formula 

In  their  statements  to  the  Committee  on 
University  Affairs  the  President  and  the 
Executive  Vice-President  (Non- Academic) 
make  pointed  references  to  the  Ontario 
operating  grants  formula.  Under  the  for- 
mula, the  student  enrolment  of  a university, 
weighted  in  accordance  with  a scale  of 
weights  for  different  courses  of  instruction, 
is  multiplied  by  the  value  assigned  by  the 
Government  to  the  “basic  income  unit ” to 
produce  the  university’s  “ basic  operating 
income ”,  or  formula  income,  which  is  made 
up  of  students’  tuition  fees  plus  provincial 
government  grants.  An  amount  representing 
the  fees  is  subtracted  from  the  basic  operat- 
ing income,  and  the  remainder  becomes  the 
amount  of  the  Government  grant. 


borough  is  now  engaged  in  a comprehen- 
sive survey  of  its  position  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto;  and  it  may  decide  to 
exchange  colonial  prestige  for  indepen- 
dent adventure,  especially  if  the  mother 
country  proves  powerless  to  protect  her.0 

The  University  of  Toronto  played  a 
pivotal  role  in  the  development  of  the 
provincial  system.  The  initial  study  of 
1962,  which  inspired  the  P.  O.  G.  pro- 
gram and  established  general  enrolment 
responsibilities,  could  not  have  been 
done  so  quickly  had  it  not  been  for  the 
work  of  a prior  Policy  and  Planning 
Committee  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
I was  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Presidents  of  the  Universities  of 
Ontario,  and  I accepted,  as  did  most  of 
my  colleagues,  the  necessity  of  introduc- 
ing a formula  system  in  order  to  assure 
orderly  development  throughout  the 
province.  We  have  taken  a keen  interest 
in  subsequent  developments:  the  setting 
up  of  a Committee  on  University  Affairs, 
and  the  appointment  of  a full-time  aca- 
demic Chairman  and  academic  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Committee;  the  growth 
in  strength  and  variety  of  the  CPUO, 
and  its  development  of  a strong  support- 
ing staff.  Yet  there  are  deep  fears  in  the 
University  that  I should  frankly  record  — 
fears  that  arise,  in  part,  from  unfamil- 
iarity with  a whole  new  complex  provin- 
cial administrative  world,  with  its  pleth- 
ora of  forms,  inquiries  and  dictates;  in 
part,  from  a conclusion,  ill  founded,  I 
hope,  that  the  Committee  on  University 
Affairs  has  adopted  the  formula,  “If  you 
can’t  measure  it,  don’t  treasure  it”,  and 
that  in  the  general  quantitative  satur- 
nalia, we  stand  most  to  lose. 


“The  need  for  a review  of  the  role  of 
Scarborough  College  was  occasioned  by  three 
basic  problems.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
general  economic  austerity.  Scarborough  Col- 
lege was  launched  during  a period  of  eco- 
nomic prosperity,  and  its  continued  growth 
was  assumed.  Now,  however,  more  austere 
economic  conditions  resulted  in  the  surfacing 
of  problems  which  previously  were  sub- 
merged. Second  was  the  question  of  the  role 
of  Scarborough  College  in  graduate  educa- 
tion in  the  University.  The  early  years  of 
Scarborough  College  witnessed  the  rapid 
expansion  of  graduate  education  within  the 
University,  but  it  is  now  levelling  off.  As  a 
result,  problems  have  arisen  concerning  the 
participation  of  Scarborough  College  in  the 
graduate  school.  The  third  problem  resulted 
from  the  mere  fact  of  the  complexity  of  the 
University.  Complicated  problems  were 
studied  primarily  in  the  context  of  the  St. 
George  Campus,  and  there  frequently  ap- 
peared to  be  little  time  to  restudy  these  same 
problems  in  the  contexts  of  Scarborough  and 
Erindale  Colleges. 


STAFF  NOTES 
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ford  delivered  a lecture  on  “The  Temple 
of  Osiris  Lord  of  Eternity”  to  the  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Egyptian  Antiquities. 

Applied  Science 
and  Engineering 

Prof.  R.  E.  Jervis  was  a Canadian  dele- 
gate to  the  Salzburg,  Austria,  Symposium 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
on  the  Use  of  Nuclear  Techniques  in  the 
Measurement  and  Control  of  Environ- 
mental Pollution,  Oct.  26-30;  he  also  pre- 
sented a paper  entitled  “Studies  of  Trace 
Heavy  Metal  Pollutants  by  Activation 
Analysis”  to  the  20th  Canadian  Chemical 
Engineering  Conference,  Sarnia,  Oct.  20, 
ana  presented  recent  studies  on  environ- 
mental health  effects  from  mercury  pollution 
at  the  Ann  Arbor  international  conference 
“Environmental  Mercury  Contamination”. 

Education 

Prof.  D.  A.  MacIver  has  completed  re- 
quirements for  a Ph.D.  in  Philosophy  and 
Education  with  a study  called  “Some  Philo- 
sophical Issues  in  Contemporary  Social 
Studies  Programs”.  The  degree  will  be 
granted  at  the  Fall  Convocation  of  the 
University  of  Alberta  on  Oct.  31. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Sawyer  gave  the  keynote 
address  at  the  Mathematical  Convention  in 
Winnipeg,  Oct.  15  — part  of  the  Manitoba 
Centennial  celebrations,  and  also  gave  a 
demonstration  of  the  discovery  approach 
with  a Grade  5 class  on  Oct.  16.  Prof. 
Sawyer  is  teaching  an  experimental  course 
in  Linear  Algebra  for  first-year  engineering 
students  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and 


hopes  to  publish  this  eventually.  Duplicated 
notes  are  given  to  the  students,  lectures  are 
exceptional.  The  mathematics  is  approached 
through  engineering  situations. 

Beginning  Oct.  28  a series  of  10  pro- 
grams on  famous  mathematicians  will  be 
broadcast  over  the  new  channel  19  ETV. 
Time:  Monday  evenings,  8 p.m.  Title: 
“Rebels  Who  Count”.  Author  and  Narrator: 
Prof.  Kenneth  O.  May.  Program  topics: 
Whom  the  Gods  Love  (Galois),  A Hun- 
garian Rhapsody  (Bolyais),  An  Irish 
Triumph  (Hamilton),  Bridge  to  the  Infinite 
(Cantor),  Prince  of  Mathematicians  (Gauss), 
Ramanujan,  C.  S.  Peirce,  Galileo,  Bertrand 
Russell,  Lewis  Carroll. 

At  the  International  Congress  of  Mathe- 
maticians held  in  Nice,  Sept.  1-10,  Prof. 
K.  O.  May  presided  at  the  session  on  His- 
tory of  Mathematics  and  at  a meeting  of 
the  Subcommission  on  the  History  of 
Mathematics  of  the  International  Union  for 
the  History  of  Science.  On  Oct.  16  Prof. 
May  spoke  on  “Cantor  and  His  Paradise” 
at  the  Winnipeg  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics. 

Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education 

Prof.  Jan  J.  Loubser  attended  the  an- 
nual meetings  of  the  Canadian  Sociology 
and  Anthropology  Association  in  Winnipeg, 
May  30-31,  and  organized  and  chaired  a 
plenary  session  on  “The  Future  of  Sociology 
in  Canada”.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  Association.  He  also  attended  the  7th 
World  Congress  of  Sociologists  in  Vama, 
Bulgaria,  Sept.  14-19,  where  he  read  a 
( See  page  6,  col.  3 ) 
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figures  and  in  my  opinion  is  another 
example  of  disregard  for  the  welfare  of 
the  University  of  Toronto.  As  you  know, 
the  staff  at  Scarborough  and  Erindale 
receive  the  same  scale  of  pay  as  those 
teaching  on  the  St.  George  Campus. 

We  are  not  insensitive  to  the  problems 
facing  our  provincial  government  as  it 
endeavours  to  finance  a program  of 
higher  education  wherein  all  who  qualify 
may  attend.  The  administration  of  our 
universities  is  in  the  hands  of  the  De- 
partment of  University  Affairs  which 
receives  advice  from  two  directions:  (a) 
The  Committee  on  University  Affairs, 
and  (b)  The  Committee  of  Presidents  of 
Universities  of  Ontario.  Toronto  is  un- 
represented on  the  Committee  of  Uni- 
versity Affairs  and  has  two  members 
among  twenty-eight  on  the  Committee  of 
Presidents  of  Universities  of  Ontario. 
Both  committees  have  made  valuable 
suggestions,  but  invariably  they  have 
adopted  a policy  of  uniformity  rather 
than  equity.  For  more  than  a century  the 
Province  of  Ontario  has  provided  funds 
at  Toronto  to  create  a great  university. 
The  reputation  which  the  University  of 
Toronto  enjoyed  has  in  a large  measure 
justified  the  provincial  support  which  it 
has  received,  but  to  treat  each  university 
within  the  province  as  though  they  were 
at  a common  level  is  wasteful  of  the  in- 
vestment which  has  been  made  in  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  the  past.  The 
province  cannot  support  the  same  degree 
of  excellence  in  research  in  all  centres. 
Research  needs  expensive  facilities. 
Every  university  needs  and  will  attract 
research  scholars,  but  most  of  these  men 
and  women  are  preferred  and  needed  at 
a few  large  centres;  these  are  also  the 
Graduate  Schools  which  train  most  pro- 
fessionals, including  university  professors. 

Outside  of  Canada  the  best  known 
Canadian  university  is  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  it  is  the  only  one  with  the 
prestige,  facilities  and  access  to  popula- 
tion to  make  any  claim  to  being  a na- 
tional university  in  the  sense  that  Har- 
vard, Oxford  and  Tokyo  are.  The  relative 
numbers  of  such  awards  as  Woodrow 
Wilson  Fellowship,  Rhodes  Scholarship 
and  the  magnitude  of  outside  support  for 
research  are  indicative  of  this.  The 
quality  of  great  universities  determines 
the  quality  of  the  whole  university  sys- 
tem in  a way  that  no  number  of  lesser 
institutions  can.  It  is  characteristic  of 
universities  that  they  have  the  power  of 
self-renewal  and  change.  Most  great  uni- 
versities are  old  and  have  done  this 
repeatedly.  At  the  present  time  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  is  in  the  process  of 
such  a revival  and  it  would  be  economi- 
cal to  give  it  maximum  support. 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  wholly 
dependent  on  its  support  from  the  pro- 
vincial government  and  its  student  fees. 
It  has  a meagre  general  endowment  of 
$2  million.  Funds  raised  in  the  past  in 
the  name  of  the  University  have  been 
expended  for  capital  projects  or  have 
been  used  to  endow  research.  Unless  the 
University  of  Toronto  can  generate  addi- 
tional operating  funds,  its  future  under 
the  current  operating  grants  formula  will 
be  no  different  from  the  average  of  thir- 
teen other  provincial  institutions. 

The  operating  grants  formula  is 
geared  to  a weighted  enrolment  and 
assumes  that  all  universities  are  similar 
and  must  be  treated  equally.  This  surely 
denies  the  fact  that  the  University  of 
Toronto  has  been  operating  for  some  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  and  in  this 
period  of  time  has  developed  at  least  in 
some  fields  an  excellence  and  an  inter- 
national reputation.  Its  physical  plant  is 
much  older,  its  academic  staff  is  also 
more  senior  in  age  and  I would  like  to 
think  in  most  fields  more  highly  quali- 
fied. To  offer  a common  level  of  support 
to  all  fourteen  universities  in  the  prov- 
ince would  seem  to  indicate  that  we  are 
trying  to  build  fourteen  Universities  of 
Toronto,  or  alternatively  to  reduce  the 
University  of  Toronto  to  the  average 
level  of  the  other  thirteen  - neither 
course  of  action  can  be  justified.  One 
solution  might  be  to  regroup  the  univer- 
sities of  Ontario  into  three  or  four  cat- 
egories which  would  take  into  account 


their  excellence  and  maturity  wherein 
the  level  of  support  would  vary  by  cat- 
egory. Such  a proposal  would  require 
courage  to  implement,  but  nevertheless 
it  would  be  a fairer  and  more  realistic 
approach  to  the  Ontario  universities 
system. 

We  recognize  that  the  projected  bur- 
den of  educational  costs  to  this  province 
is  of  such  magnitude  that  we  must  find 
ways  and  means  of  stretching  the  educa- 
tional dollar  by  better  use  of  our  re- 
sources. We  are  committed  to  this  objec- 
tive; in  the  current  year  we  have  insti- 
tuted a 15%  cut-back  on  all  non-salaried 
items  in  the  budget.  The  purpose  of  this 
across-the-board  approach  was  to  estab- 
lish firmly  the  climate  of  economy  and 
the  need  for  maximum  use  of  resources. 
Obviously,  this  exercise  cannot  be  re- 
peated indefinitely.  We  have  requested 
that  all  departments  review  course  offer- 
ings and  size  of  staff  in  relation  to  stu- 
dent enrolment.  The  problem  now  be- 
comes one  of  developing  the  information 
tools  to  assist  in  academic  decisions.  We 
are  constructing  an  information  systems 
data  bank  to  relate  space,  students  and 
staff.  When  the  ground  work  is  com- 
pleted on  this  information  system  we 
will  be  in  a position  to  face  up  to 
planned  program  budgeting. 

Our  disenchantment  with  formula 
financing  may  be  summarized  under  the 
following  categories 

( 1 ) The  operating  formula  in  its  pres- 
ent form  will  undoubtedly  destroy  the 
Federated  College  system  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  which  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful and  unique  because  under  the 
half  grant  system  they  are  doomed  to 
bankruptcy.  The  solution  which  we  have 
proposed  is  that  under  the  formula  grant 
the  government  should  funnel  to  us  the 
full  weights  for  all  students  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  and  we  will  arrange 
internally  for  the  purchase  of  services 
from  the  three  Federated  Colleges  in  a 
manner  mutually  satisfactory  to  all  par- 
ties. If  this  were  done  there  could  be 
greater  integration  of  staff  and  space 
within  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

(2)  Maintenance  of  Plant:  The  operat- 
ing grant  assumes  some  uniformity  of 
physical  plant  since  it  is  designed  to 
cover  this  item  of  expense  on  a per 
student  basis.  It  can  be  readily  demon- 
strated that  the  University  of  Toronto 
plant  is  much  older  and  requires  much 
heavier  maintenance.  We  are  currently 
operating  out  of  some  one  hundred  and 
twenty  buildings  which  puts  us  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  as  most  other  insti- 
tutions have  more  modem  and  unified 
structures.  As  you  know,  we  are  using 
old  apartment  buildings  and  houses  on 
Spadina,  Huron,  Sussex  and  St.  George, 
where  we  must  maintain  separate  heat- 
ing plant,  janitorial  services  and  of 
course  the  costs  are  correspondingly 
higher. 

(3)  Staff  salaries:  In  the  year  just 
ended,  our  expenditures  on  the  St. 
George  Campus,  exclusive  of  assisted 
research,  the  College  of  Education  and 
interest  on  capital  debentures,  totalled 
$85  million;  our  salaries  and  wages 
totalled  $62  million,  or  75%  of  our  total 
expenditures.  Of  this  sum,  $43  million 
was  for  academic  staff.  The  average  age 
of  our  academic  staff  is  certainly  much 
greater  than  the  average  age  of  the  other 
provincial  institutions.  The  calibre  and 
reputation  of  our  academic  staff  in  the 
main  has  to  be  higher.  It  is  a matter  of 
record  that  our  salary  scales  have  in  the 
past  been  consistently  higher  than  all 
other  Canadian  universities,  and  for  ob- 
vious reasons.  It  therefore  seems  impos- 
sible for  us  to  continue  this  excellence  of 
staff  if  we  are  on  a common  level  of 
support.  Since  the  implementation  of  the 
operating  formula,  the  gap  between  the 
salary  scales  at  Toronto  and  the  other 
Ontario  universities  has  been  closing 
rapidly.  We  now  have ' the  ludicrous 
situation  where  in  certain  fields  some  of 
the  very  newest  universities  are  paying 
higher  salaries  for  staff  than  Toronto. 
This  they  are  able  to  do  because  under 
the  operating  formula  they  can  devote 
much  more  of  their  provincial  revenue 
to  salaries  than  we  are  able  to  do. 


(4)  The  University  of  Toronto  has 
developed  a complexity  and  depth  over 
a century  that  is  not  matched  by  the 
other  institutions.  In  addition  to  twenty 
Schools  and  Faculties,  we  have  estab- 
lished some  tw’enty  Institutes  and  Cen- 
tres which  are  multi-disciplinary  in  char- 
acter and  are  very  successful  in  bringing 
the  skills  of  several  disciplines  to  bear 
on  common  problems.  These  problems 
tend  to  be  community  oriented.  For 
example,  the  Great  Lakes  Institute,  the 
Centre  for  Criminology,  Centre  for  In- 
dustrial Relations,  Centre  for  Urban  and 
Community  Studies  and  the  Institute  for 
Quantitative  Analysis  of  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Policy.  Some  of  these  Institutes 
have  no  student  enrolment,  and  there- 
fore do  not  generate  any  income  under 
the  Government  operating  formula. 

(5)  Research:  Because  of  the  excel- 
lence of  our  staff,  the  University  has 
attracted  large  sums  of  money  for  re- 
search, currently  running  at  approxi- 
mately $18-$20  million  annually.  This 
represents  50%  of  the  total  university- 
directed  research  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  I can  assure  you  that  the  in- 
direct costs  of  this  research  are  not  less 
than  30%.  Thus  we  have  to  find  out  of 
our  normal  operating  funds  approxi- 
mately $6  million  to  pay  for  the  heat, 
light,  power,  space,  etc.  for  research. 

(6)  The  imposition  under  the  interim 
capital  formula  of  the  96  square  feet 
standard  is  grossly  unfair  to  the  older 
universities  in  this  province  since  their 
facilities  were  primarily  built  before  the 
announcement  of  such  a standard.  It  is 
impossible  to  shrink  existing  buildings, 
or  indeed  rearrange  the  utilization  of 
certain  buildings  so  as  to  conform  with 
these  standards.  For  example,  Hart 
House  was  a gift  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  for  non-instructional  purposes, 
yet  this  generous  space  is  charged 
against  our  space  entitlement.  We  do  not 
object  to  adhering  to  the  formula  for 
new  construction,  but  to  put  this  yard- 
stick on  one  hundred  buildings  created 
before  the  imposition  of  the  formula  is 
grossly  unfair.  Space  inventory  should 
be  adjusted  to  effect  some  realism  in  this 


regard.  Unless  this  is  done,  new  space 
entitlement  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
is  almost  meaningless  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  ever  building  a men’s  athletic 
building  at  the  University  of  Toronto  is 
virtually  impossible  under  the  formula 
because  our  academic  needs  will  always 
be  greater  than  any  space  entitlement 
we  have  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
formula. 

(7)  The  quality  and  conditions  of 
space  at  the  time  the  formula  was  im- 
posed raises  a vital  question  of  equity.  At 
the  time  the  formula  was  imposed  the 
University  of  Toronto  had  the  equivalent 
of  1,500  student  places  housed  in  old 
buildings  on  Spadina,  St.  George,  Huron 
and  Sussex.  There  is  no  way  under  the 
present  formula  that  we  can  ever  obtain 
space  entitlement  for  students  and  staff 
housed  in  these  very  sub-standard 
facilities. 

(8)  At  the  outset,  the  space  formula 
had  no  provision  for  obsolescence.  Last 
year  an  obsolescence  factor  was  intro- 
duced which  again  was  grossly  unfair  to 
the  older  institutions,  which  provides  a 
discount  of  30%  for  buildings  over  forty 
years  of  age.  In  a university  where  sev- 
eral key  buildings  are  more  than  sixty 
years  old,  a flat  30%  based  on  forty  years 
of  age  is  hardly  equitable.  Obviously, 
part  of  the  BIU  value  is  designed  for 
the  maintenance  of  buildings.  It  must  be 
quite  obvious  that  that  same  segment 
does  not  apply  uniformly  across  the 
province.  The  maintenance  of  obsolete 
plants  and  the  up-grading  of  their  heat- 
ing, lighting  and  furnishing  facilities 
weighs  very  heavily  on  the  older  institu- 
tions. 

(9)  Despite  repeated  representations, 
the  Department  of  University  Affairs 
refuses  to  acknowledge  any  space  entitle- 
ment at  Scarborough  and  Erindale  Col- 
leges for  graduate  and  research  work.  To 
suggest  that  this  is  an  internal  problem 
is  ludicrous  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  St.  George  Campus  has  no  space 
entitlement  through  1975,  at  which  time 
the  building  programs  at  these  colleges 
will  be  75%  completed.  .i;u 


University  professors  and  research 
covered  in  ‘Statement  of  Issues  ’ 


The  Commission  on  Post-Secondary 
Education  in  Ontario,  set  up  in  1969  to 
advise  the  provincial  government  on 
long  term  plans  for  post-secondary  edu- 
cation, has  published  “A  Statement  of 
Issues”  which  describes  the  present  situa- 
tion, poses  a number  of  questions  arising 
from  the  situation,  and  suggests  possible 
alternative  policies. 

Dr.  Douglas  T.  Wright,  chairman  of 
Ontario’s  Committee  on  University  Af- 
fairs, is  chairman  of  the  CPEO.  The 
other  members  are  David  Black,  for- 
merly with  the  Canadian  Union  of  Stu- 
dents; Prof.  Maurice  Careless,  University 
of  Toronto;  William  Cherry,  executive 
secretary  of  the  student  organization  of 
the  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  tech- 
nology; D.  O.  Wright,  vice-president, 
engineering,  Dofasco;  Dr.  John  J. 
Deutsch,  Principal,  Queen’s  University; 
Dr.  Reva  Gerstein,  psychologist;  Vincent 
Kelly,  lawyer  and  former  president  of 
U of  T’s  SAC;  Prof.  John  S.  Kirkaldy, 
McMaster  University,  past  chairman, 
Ontario  Confederation  of  University 
Faculty  Associations;  William  Ladyman, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers;  Hugh  L.  Macaulay,  chairman, 
board  of  governors,  Ryerson  Polytechni- 
cal  Institute;  William  Newman,  Presi- 
dent, Seneca  College  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Technology,  and  Mrs.  Edna  Tietze, 
Master  of  English,  Conestoga  College. 

The  Statement  of  Issues  had  this  to 
say  about  university  teachers  and  re- 
search: 

“The  question  here  is  whether  our 
institutional  and  professional  arrange- 
ments, as  they  now  exist,  fulfil  their 
proper  tasks  and  are  flexible  enough  to 
accommodate  the  necessary  changes. 
More  specifically,  one  could  ask  what  are 
the  rigidities  within  the  system  that  re- 
sist change.  For  example,  the  profes- 
sional education  and  training  that  is  now 
being  pursued  at  our  post-secondary 
institutions  is  influenced  — if  not  outright 
determined  — by  outside  professional  as- 


sociations. It  is  not  always  apparent  that 
this  arrangement  leads  to  the  most  eco- 
nomical use  of  educational  resources. 
Often,  even  if  the  educational  institu- 
tions would  like  to  initiate  changes  in 
their  curriculum,  they  are  deterred  from 
doing  so  by  fears,  either  real  or  imagi- 
nary, of  prejudicing  the  employment  op- 
portunities of  their  students. 

“In  addition,  there  are  some  inherent 
rigidities  within  the  institutions  them- 
selves. Thus  university  professors,  as 
members  of  their  profession  and  as  mem- 
bers of  the  self-governing  academic 
community,  in  fact  determine  their  own 
conditions  of  employment.  As  a result  — 
and  again  not  unlike  some  other  profes- 
sions — the  definition  of  what  constitutes 
work’  is  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  employed  by  the  institution.  In  par- 
ticular, this  is  apparent  in  two  areas: 
teaching  loads  and  research.  When  pro- 
fessors ‘negotiate’  (bargain,  discuss) 
their  salaries  with  institutional  represen- 
tatives — be  they  the  administration  or 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  — it 
is  always  only  in  terms  of  how  much 
more  salary  and  fringe  benefits  they  will 
receive.  Seldom,  if  ever,  is  the  negotia- 
tion about  the  performance  of  the  pro- 
fessors. This  is  assumed  to  be  an  aca- 
demic matter  and  thus  in  the  hands  of 
the  academicians  alone  or  in  combination 
with  the  academic  administrators.  If,  as 
it  is  often  argued,  to  be  a professor 
means  to  be  engaged  in  teaching  and 
research,  then  it  is  the  professors  them- 
selves who  decide  what  this  means  (e.g., 
what  is  the  ‘correct’  proportion  between 
teaching  and  research).  The  result,  over 
the  past  number  of  years,  has  been  the 
lowering  of  teaching  loads  for  faculty 
members  and  an  iftcrease  in  the  allot- 
ment of  time  to  research. 

“Other  professions,  of  course,  also 
leave  the  ‘conditions  of  employment’ 
either  in  the  hands  of  their  professional 
organizations  or  individual  members. 
The  difficulty  with  professors  — as,  in- 
( See  page  6,  col.  1 ) 
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Report  to 

The  Statement  to  the  CUA  covered 
almost  every  aspect  of  University  life 
and  activity  — student  enrolment,  acqui- 
sition of  staff,  new  academic  programs, 
research,  changes  in  teaching  techniques, 
planning,  capital  costs,  and  other  things. 
Here  are  extracts  from  the  Statement: 

“We  project  for  five  years  from  now  a 
total  of  400  fewer  full-time  undergrad- 
uates than  shown  in  our  last  year’s  five 
year  forecast.  However  ...  we  expect 
an  increase  of  300  in  the  numbers  of 
engineering  undergraduates  in  the  period 
1975-80. 

“Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  (St. 
George  Campus)  expects  its  enrolment 
to  level  off  in  1975—76  at  9,000  full-time 
regular  students  and  250  full-time  special 
students.  This  means  that  the  Faculty 
expects  700  more  full-time  undergrad- 
uates in  1975-76  than  our  previous  pro- 
jection indicated.  . . . 

“The  revised  projection  stabilises  the 
undergraduate  enrolment  in  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  at 
approximately  2200  students  through 
1973-74.  . . . We  then  expect  the  enrol- 
ment to  climb  in  the  period  1975—80  to 
a new  plateau  of  2500  students.” 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  “requires  the 
use  of  10  hospitals  and  a full-time  equiv- 
alent staff  in  these  hospitals  of  over  600 
at  present.  In  terms  of  management,  the 
total  operation  because  of  divided  re- 
sponsibilities between  the  hospitals  and 
the  university  is  extraordinarily  difficult. 
No  further  expansion  can  be  contem- 
plated. In  terms  of  the  contribution  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  to  the  physi- 
cian manpower  of  the  Province,  over  40% 
of  the  physicians  graduating  annually 
are  produced  by  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. With  regard  to  the  graduate  train- 
ing programs,  over  200  specialists  each 
year  are  produced  from  this  centre.” 

Physical  facilities  in  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry  “will  not  permit  any  increase 
of  more  than  five  or  six  per  annum”,  and 
the  Dental  Hygiene  program  cannot  be 
expanded  in  the  Faculty,  although  it 
could  be  “developed  and  carried  out  in 
community  colleges.” 

“The  present  physical  facilities  have 
almost  reached  the  limit  of  their  capa- 
city” in  the  School  of  Nursing,  which 
cannot  expand  its  primary  degree  pro- 
gram to  200  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
velop graduate  work.  Pharmacy  cannot 
expand  its  first  year  class. 

Predicting  graduate  student  enrolment 
was  reported  “doubly  difficult  and  un- 
certain” because  of  “the  changing  pat- 
tern of  employment  opportunities  and 
the  present  turn-down  in  the  Canadian 
economy.”  The  Statement  says: 

“The  enrolment  in  the  Graduate  School 
has  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  re- 
vised. The  short  result  is  that  by  1975 
the  School  would  expect  620  less  stu- 
dents than  were  previously  projected  a 
year  ago. 

“The  reasons  for  this  new  figure  are: 
a)  the  job  market;  b)  changes  in  admis- 
sion requirements  of  the  graduate  school; 
c)  continued  close  co-ordination  with 
other  graduate  schools  in  the  province. 

“Most  of  the  cut-back  in  projected 
enrolment  occurs  in  the  humanities  and 
in  the  physical  sciences.  There  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  social  sciences,  which  is 
consistent  with  what  is  happening  in  the 
undergraduate  area.” 

Interim  Capital  Formula 

The  Statement  has  this  to  say  about 
the  effects  of  the  application  of  the  In- 
terim Capital  Formula  on  future  plan- 
ning at  the  St.  George  Campus: 

“It  has  brought  planning  to  a complete 
standstill . . . 

“We  consider  the  Interim  Capital  For- 
mula to  be  deficient  in  its  recognition  of 
the  following: 

“1.  It  was  established  without  regard 
to  the  amount  of  space  now  in  use  on 
this  campus. 

“2.  It  was  established  without  regard 
to  the  quality  of  the  space  on  this 
campus. 

“3.  It  did  not  recognize  the  problems 
arising  out  of  the  maturity  of  this  Uni- 
versity. 

“4.  It  did  not  give  adequate  weight  to 
the  research  programs  already  in  exis- 
tence at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

“The  formula  imposed  allows  this  in- 
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stitution  less  space  than  it  is  now  using. 
To  do  so  without  detailed  consideration 
of  the  activities  on  this  campus  is,  at 
least,  arbitrary.  To  meet  such  restrictions 
would  require  a major  reassignment  of 
space,  with  accompanying  renovations 
for  different  use,  for  which  the  formula 
provides  no  financial  support.  If  the 
interim  formula  is  realistically  applicable 
to  this  campus  the  University  of  Toronto 
is  financially  unable  to  respond  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  formula. 

“Any  reference  to  space  on  this  cam- 
pus must  give  consideration  to  the  qual- 
ity of  that  space.  No  building  on  this 
campus  has  been  designed  since  the  cri- 
teria of  the  formula  were  announced  and 
only  one  building,  the  Humanities  and 
Social  Sciences  Research  Library,  has 
been  designed  under  the  more  general 
reviews  previously  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  University  Affairs.  All  of 
the  major  buildings  on  this  campus 
erected  since  1946  have  been  built  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  formula  and 
without  consideration  of  the  formula 
criteria. 

“The  University  of  Toronto  is  occupy- 
ing old  buildings  such  as  a coach  house, 
a former  dairy,  a church,  four  apartment 
buildings  and  twenty-five  houses,  all  of 
which  were  built  in  the  1890s;  and,  what 
those  who  knew  this  campus  in  1946 
refer  to  as  ‘the  temporary  bookstore’. 
This  space  is  satisfactory  as  a staging 
area  or  as  a temporary  accommodation 
but  if  the  occupants  cannot  look  forward 
with  some  assurance  to  more  conven- 
tional space  it  becomes  a source  of  dis- 
content, disillusionment  and  demoraliza- 
tion. The  use  of  these  buildings  should 
be  discontinued  but  cannot  be  without 
financial  support  to  construct  other  ac- 
commodation. 

Renovation  of  buildings 

“The  condition  of  those  buildings  de- 
signed for  academic  use  prior  to  the 
Second  World  War,  and  one  built  (Wall- 
berg)  and  one  renovated  (Architecture) 
shortly  after  the  War,  is  a matter  of 
great  concern.  The  renovation  of  some  of 
these  buildings  to  meet  changing  use 
was  included  in  the  expansion  plans 
formulated  in  1957,  but  today,  with  an 
increased  need  arising  out  of  the  revised 
expansion  plans  in  the  graduate  area,  we 
are  unable,  under  the  formula,  to  pro- 
ceed with  these  renovations.  The  build- 
ings in  most  urgent  need  of  renovation  or 
replacement  are  the  Mining  Building, 
the  Sandford  Fleming  Building,  the  Mill 
Building,  the  Wallberg  Building  and 
University  College.  . . . The  introduction 
of  the  space  discount  for  old  buildings 
in  1970  and  our  position  with  respect  to 
space  entitlement  places  this  University 
in  a position  where  the  renovation  of 
these  buildings  is  impossible.  Other 
buildings  must  be  renovated  in  this 
decade  but  the  replacement  or  renova- 
tion of  those  noted  is  overdue. 

“The  greatest  accommodation  problem 
of  a mature  University  is  that  it  has 
already  exercised  most  of  the  options 
open  to  it  and  cannot  amend  the  nature 
of  the  space  provided  as  can  a university 
which  has  most  of  its  development  be- 
fore it.  A case  in  point  is  the  Edward 
Johnson  Building,  (which)  contains  a 
concert  hall  and  a major  operatic  theatre. 

. . . The  building  was  constructed  with- 
out provincial  capital  assistance.  ...  If 
the  building  was  being  designed  today 
under  the  constraints  of  the  formula  it  is 
unlikely  that  concert  hall  and  theatre 
facilities  would  be  included.  The  deci- 
sion to  provide  these  features  is  one 
which  cannot  now  be  reversed.  Hart 
House,  which  provides  student  union 
and  athletic  facilities  for  men  only,  was 
a gift  to  this  University  from  the  Massey 
family  in  1912.  . . . The  decision  to 
accept  this  gift  with  the  proviso  for  re- 
stricted use  cannot  be  reversed.  If  this 
University  is  to  have  a student  centre 
which  will  meet  the  desires  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  seventies  the  logic  of  the 
formula  suggests  the  abandonment  of 
Hart  House  to  create  the  space  entitle- 
ment for  a new  building.  No  formula 
should  place  an  institution  in  the  position 
of  even  contemplating  such  an  action. 

“Of  special  concern  to  the  University 
is  the  constraint  imposed  by  the  formula 
upon  the  development  of  our  college 
system.  The  University  of  Toronto  has 


grown  to  its  present  stature  in  large 
measure  through  the  strength  of  a multi- 
college Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and 
a comprehensive  range  of  professional 
faculties.  The  social  pressures  of  its  size 
and  its  location  in  a great  urban  centre 
lend  support  to  the  decision  of  the  Gov- 
ernors that  the  post-war  expansion  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  should  include  an 
extension  of  the  College  system.  The 
decisions  during  more  than  one  hundred 
years  of  growth  cannot  easily  be  changed 
to  meet  the  dictates  of  a formula:  we 
should  not  be  required  to  remake  the 
entire  institution.” 

Academic  Marketplace 

In  the  section  “Effects  of  the  Aca- 
demic Marketplace”,  the  Statement  said: 

“There  is  an  almost  universal  observa- 
tion that  the  ‘market’  for  academic  staff 
was  in  the  University’s  favour  this  year. 
Senior  specialists  and  some  junior  special- 
ists were  still  hard  to  find  in  some  areas, 
but  the  common  experience  was  that  we 
were  able  to  choose  between  many  well 
qualified  junior  people  in  most  disci- 
plines . . . (but)  we  would  be  extremely 
foolish  if  we  used  the  present  embarrass- 
ment of  riches  to  cut  back  on  our  own 
efforts  to  supply  our  own  teachers  at  all 
educational  levels.  While  we  must  guard 
against  protectionism,  we  should  not 
place  ourselves  in  a position  where  we 
are  forced  to  depend  on  foreign  sources 
of  supply.  . . . 

“The  300  new  members  of  staff  re- 
ported on  in  1969-70  are  all  replace- 
ments of  others  who  have  died,  retired  or 
resigned,  except  for  approximately  75  in 
the  Health  Sciences  and  one  or  two 
others.  For  the  most  part,  our  staff  mem- 
bers are  being  held  to  a standstill.  . . .” 

Two-fifths  of  staff  members  added 
this  year  “were  Canadians  by  birth,  but 
an  additional  4%  took  their  first  degree  at 
a Canadian  university;  46%  were  living 
in  Canada  when  they  were  appointed, 
and  46.66%  were  Canadian  citizens  when 
appointed.  Moreover,  the  53.33%  non- 
Canadian  citizens  we  added  were  split 
among  the  rest  of  the  world  as  follows: 
22.66%  Americans,  15%  British,  3%  other 
Commonwealth,  1.66%  French,  and  11% 
from  other  countries;  so  a specifically 
American  takeover  of  this  University  ap- 
pears exceedingly  unlikely.” 

Teaching  and  Learning 

New  approaches  to  teaching  and  learn- 
ing were  discussed: 

“In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science, 
the  number  of  experimental  teaching  ap- 
proaches being  used  and  being  planned 
would  gladden  the  most  ardent  reformer. 
The  range  extends  all  the  way  from 
silent  navel  gazing  (or  so  some  say)  to 
community  workshops,  to  the  extensive 
use  of  audio-visual  equipment,  to  the 
use  of  our  astronomical  telescopes  and 
the  planetarium,  and  to  field  courses 
from  New  Brunswick  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  stress  in  this  Faculty  is 
on  intelligent  experimentation,  rather 
than  innovation  for  its  own  sake.” 

“In  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering,  the  Physical  Resources 
Survey  (July,  1970)  gives  the  average 
size  of  undergraduate  lecture  classes  as 
57,  of  tutorials  47  and  of  physical  labora- 
tories 30.  To  provide  good  quality  pro- 
fessional education  with  such  average 
class  sizes  we  need,  among  other  things, 
significantly  more  tutorial  assistance  than 
we  have.  One  effort  at  improving  quality 
within  current  resources  has  been  to 
create  ‘teaching  cells’.” 

“The  School  of  Social  Work  reports 
that  student  objections  to  a lecture  sys- 
tem, in  which  perhaps  an  entire  year’s 
class  or  half  the  total  enrolment  of  each 
year  may  be  in  the  classroom,  became  so 
strong  that  lectures  as  such  have  been 
almost  entirely  eliminated.” 

The  Graduate  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
the  Drama  is  encouraging  the  compara- 
tive study  of  drama.  “To  facilitate  this, 
we  are  experimenting  with  ‘Joint  Semi- 
nars’ in  various  areas,  each  taught  in 
collaboration  by  three  professors  from 
different  language  departments.  This  at 
the  present  time  costs  the  University 
nothing  because  the  professors  are  donat- 
ing their  extra  teaching  time  free.” 

“Innis  College  is  sponsoring  seven  in- 
terdisciplinary credit  courses  offered  to 


students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  and,  in  some  cases,  to  students 

in  other  faculties  as  well Innis  College 

is  also  sponsoring  a ‘Transitional  Year’ 
program.  . . . About  25  people,  who  had 
dropped  out  of  school  and  who  were  in 
circumstances  of  cultural  deprivation, 
but  were  judged  to  have  the  potential 
abilities  necessary  for  university  work, 
have  been  admitted  as  Innis  College  stu- 
dents and  are  taking  five  courses,  and 
receiving  special  direction  and  assistance. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  they  will  be 
assessed  by  a committee  and  may  be 
declared  to  be  admissible  to  a univer- 
sity.” 

One  section  of  the  Statement  dealt 
with  teaching  technology: 

“A  new  generation  of  students  is  com- 
ing to  the  university  with  new  learning 
patterns.  They  are  not  only  familiar  with 
the  traditional  oral  and  print  modes  of 
teaching  but  are  also  substantially 
oriented  to  new  visual  and  aural  systems. 
This  is  reflected  not  only  in  the  extensive 
use  of  television,  film,  and  audiotapes 
and  other  audio-visual  systems  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  but 
also  by  the  growing  demand  by  students 
to  express  themselves  in  these  new 
modes  in  addition  to  the  traditional  pen 
and  paper  essay.  . . . 

“In  the  short  term,  the  use  of  the  now 
traditional  technologies  within  the  exist- 
ing intra-mural  teaching  patterns  of  the 
university  must  be  primarily  as  a sup- 
plementary information  device.  . . . The 
process  must  be  on  a relatively  long 
term  evolutionary  basis  in  which  the 
whole  learning  process  within  the  Uni- 
versity undergoes  a complete  reorienta- 
tion.” 

“It  has  been  clearly  shown  though,  that 
the  direct  replacement  of  current  teach- 
ing methods,  e.g.,  lectures,  by  a single 
application  of  educational  technology, 
e.g.  television,  is  not  workable  either 
from  the  point  of  decreasing  operating 
costs  or  the  attitudinal  response  of  both 
academic  and  student.” 

“The  Instructional  Media  Centre  is 
currently  undertaking  a study  of  all  the 
educational  technology  resources  of  the 
University  so  that  a better  and  more 
efficient  co-ordination  can  be  undertaken. 
. . . The  development  of  computer  in- 
struction and  programmed  learning  on 
any  major  scale  is  a long  term  one  in- 
deed. The  capital  and  operating  costs  for 
the  development  of  software  in  this  area 
at  the  present  time,  is  disproportionately 
high.  New  and  more  efficient  technical 
systems  are  required.” 

Commenting  on  the  Arts  and  Science 
program,  the  Statement  said: 

“Our  aim  in  this  Faculty  is  to  give 
every  course  a fair  share  of  our  re- 
sources, whether  the  course  be  one  de- 
signed for  the  genius  or  the  plodder.  We 
are  very  far  from  this  target  yet,  but  we 
are  committed  to  it  as  a long-term  goal. 
This  means  that  we  must  not  provide  less 
for  the  less  brilliant  student.  Clearly  we 
should,  if  possible,  provide  for  all  stu- 
dents the  kind  of  resources  that  used  to 
be  reserved  for  the  ‘honours’  students. 
We  are  attempting  to  do  this  by  placing 
an  increased  emphasis  on  the  teaching 
part  of  our  total  activities;  in  general 
this  means  that  the  faculty  are  working 
harder  than  ever  before  so  that  their 
own  scholarship  may  not  suffer.” 

Arts  and  Science  Weight 

The  University  commented  on  the 
effects  of  the  adoption  of  a single  weight 
for  Arts  and  Science  students  for  operat- 
ing grant  purposes: 

“This  is  a difficult  question  to  answer 
because  (a)  we  do  not  know  accurately 
enough  what  part  of  our  total  resources 
we  have  been  spending  on  each  type  of 
student,  (b)  we  do  not  know  what  we 
should  be  spending  on  each  type  of  stu- 
dent, and  (c)  we  are  not  very  sure  what 
we  mean  by  an  ‘arts’  student  or  a 
‘science’  student. 

“It  is  possible,  for  obvious  reasons,  to 
get  away  with  spending  less  per  course 
on  an  arts  student  than  on  a science  stu- 
dent. Thus,  if  we  were  to  operate  at  a 
level  that  provided  the  minimum  accep- 
table university  teaching  to  our  students, 
the  formula  for  a science  student  should 
be  greater,  probably  by  a factor  of  about 
1.5,  than  that  of  an  arts  student.  How- 
( See  page  6,  col.  1 ) 
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Atomic  Energy 
is  lending  us 
small  reactor  . 

Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Limited 
and  the  University  of  Toronto  have 
agreed  on  the  loan  to  the  University  of 
Slowpoke,  a small  low  power  experimen- 
tal nuclear  reactor  that  has  been  de- 
veloped at  the  Chalk  River  Nuclear 
Laboratories  of  Atomic  Energy  of  Can- 
ada Limited. 

The  intention  is  to  use  the  reactor 
primarily  as  a neutron  source  for  analysis 
of  materials  and  for  the  production  of 
short-lived  isotopes.  Slowpoke  has  al- 
ready been  extensively  tested  at  Chalk 
River  and  has  been  operating  at  its 
nominal  power  of  two  kilowatts  since 
Sept.  8.  Additional  operational  tests  and 
neutron  applications  at  the  University 
will  serve  to  assess  its  use  to  potential 
customers  — universities,  hospitals,  and 
research  institutes.  At  the  same  time, 
they  will  seek  to  confirm  the  designers’ 
claims  of  reliability  and  ease  of  operation 
at  a typical  reactor  site. 

Among  the  services  envisaged  is  the 
provision  of  reactor-made  short-lived 
radio-isotopes  to  nearby  hospitals  and 
laboratories  in  Toronto.  These  are  avail- 
able now  in  Canada  only  at  McMaster 
University  and  Chalk  River. 

Installation  of  Slowpoke  at  the  Uni- 
versity is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Control  Board.  If  that 
approval  is  granted,  the  reactor  will  be 
located  in  the  Environmental  Sciences 
and  Engineering  building  (the  former 
“Mill  Building”),  on  the  University’s 
St.  George  campus. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Jervis,  professor  of 
chemical  engineering,  and  pioneer  of 
neutron  activation  analysis,  will  as  chair- 
man of  the  Slowpoke  Committee  be 
leader  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
group  using  the  reactor.  The  Committee, 
with  members  from  the  pure  and  applied 
science  divisions  and  from  medicine,  will 
supervise  the  installation  and  safe  opera- 
tion of  the  reactor  and  promote  its  use  in 
a wide  variety  of  studies  in  university 
laboratories.  Other  members  of  the  Slow- 
poke Committee  and  their  field  of  ex- 
pertise are: 

Dr.  K.  G.  McNeill,  nuclear  physics 
and  nuclear  medicine 

Dr.  J.  C.  Van  Loon,  analytical  chem- 
istry 

Dr.  N.  Aspin,  medical  biophysics  and 
nuclear  medicine 

Dr.  Wm.  Paul,  nuclear  medicine 
Dr.  J.  S.  Hewitt,  applied  nuclear 
studies 

W.  H.  Ridge,  chief  radiation  protec- 
tion officer,  Department  of  Physical  Plant, 
U of  T. 

G.  J.  Thomson,  Physical  Plant,  is  the 
engineer  responsible  for  installing  Slow- 
poke in  the  University. 

As  is  the  case  for  all  operations  in  the 
University  that  involve  radioactivity, 
the  safe  operation  of  Slowpoke  will  be 
subject  to  control  by  the  University  of 
Toronto  Committee  on  Radiation  (chair- 
man: J.  F.  Westhead,  Director  of  Safety 
and  Security). 

Three  appealing  features  of  Slowpoke, 
so  far  as  many  users  are  concerned,  are 
its  safety  features,  its  simplicity  and  its 
relatively  small  size. 

The  reactor  core,  only  nine  inches  in 
diameter  and  ten  inches  high,  is  sus- 
pended in  a tank  of  ordinary  de-ionized 
water,  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and 
twenty  feet  deep,  that  will  be  located  in 
the  ground  below  the  laboratory.  The 
water  thus  serves  as  both  the  nuclear 
operating  medium,  or  “moderator”,  slow- 
ing neutrons  to  speeds  where  they  can 
cause  further  atoms  to  split,  and  also  as 
a partial  radiation  shield.  Earth  sur- 
rounding the  tank  functions  as  an  addi- 
tional shield. 

Slowpoke  needs  only  1.5  pounds  of 
enriched  uranium  as  fuel.  The  two  kilo- 
watts of  energy  that  it  produces  in  the 
form  of  heat  is  equivalent  to  the  output 
of  a domestic  deep-frying  saucepan  and 
is  dispersed  to  the  surrounding  area  by 
normal  processes  of  conduction,  convec- 
tion and  radiation. 

No  special  nuclear  skills  are  required 
to  operate  Slowpoke.  The  chain  reaction 
is  initiated  by  moving  a single  control 
element.  The  reactor  is  inherently  safe 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  in  the  British  Isles  was  the  subject  of 
a seminar  led  by  Lord  Fulton,  Chairman  of  the  British  Coun- 
cil, during  a one  day  visit  to  University  of  Toronto.  President 
Claude  Bissell  and  Mrs.  Bissell  entertained  Lord  Fulton,  former 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Wales  and  the  University 
of  Sussex,  and  Lady  Fulton  at  luncheon  prior  to  the  seminar. 


Before  they  set  out  on  a tour  of  the  St  George  Campus, 
N.  S.  C.  Dickinson,  Assistant  to  the  President,  left,  chats  with 
Lady  Fulton  and  her  husband.  Since  retiring  from  active  uni- 
versity administration,  Lord  Fulton  has  headed  the  British 
Council,  which  has  awarded  scholarships  to  many  Canadians 
and  provided  travel  grants  for  university  interchange. 


and  self-limiting  because  it  has  a “nega- 
tive thermal  co-efficient”.  This  means 
that  any  abnormal  rise  in  temperature, 
resulting  from  an  unexpected  power 
surge,  immediately  reduces  the  effective- 
ness of  -the.  operating  medium,  water, 
and  limits  the  rate  of  fissions  to  a safe 
level. 

Between  two  and  three  neutrons  are 
produced  in  a reactor  every  time  an 
atom  of  uranium  undergoes  nuclear  fis- 
sion, that  is,  splits.  For  activation  anal- 
ysis, the  sample  to  be  analyzed  is  placed 
' in  or  near  the  core  of  the  reactor  and 
irradiated  with  neutrons.  Some  of  these 
neutrons  activate  ordinary  atoms  in  the 
sample,  producing  short-lived  radioiso- 
tope atoms,  which  in  turn  emit  a delayed 
secondary  radiation.  By  examining  this 
new  radiation  from  the  sample  after  it 
leaves  the  reactor,  scientists  can  deter- 
mine which  elements  it  contains  and  the 
amounts  of  each  that  are  present,  even  if 
only  in  minute  traces.  For  example,  this 
method  has  been  applied  to  detect  mer- 
cury contamination  in  water  and  fish, 
wildlife  and  foods,  by  radiochemists  in 
the  University  and  by  the  Commercial 
Products  group  of  AECL  in  Ottawa. 

Mercury  levels  to  several  parts  per  bil- 


On  Oct.  19,  Mrs.  Gwynneth  H.  Bishop 
took  up  her  position  as  Head  of  the  Science 
and  Medicine  Department  of  the  Library. 
Mrs.  Bishop,  formerly  Head  of  Acquisitions 
at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Binghamton,  recently  published  an  article 
in  Library  Resources  and  Technical  Services 
(Summer  1970,  pp.  407-420)  entitled 
“Computers  and  Acquisitions”. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Library  has 
been  given  a set  of  the  briefs  submitted  to 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women.  Housed  in  the  Government  Publi- 
cation Section  of  the  Library,  they  form 
an  invaluable  source  of  information  for 
those  doing  research  in  the  field  of  women’s 
rights.  This  set  is  the  most  recent  acquisition 
of  many  such  briefs  to  Royal  Commissions 
held  by  the  Library. 


lion  can  be  measured  with  Slowpoke. 
For  some  other  elements  of  interest  in 
pollution  and  in  biomedical  studies, 
equivalent  or  lower  concentrations  can 
be  measured.  In  many  cases,  no  sample 
preparation  or  chemical  separation  are 
required.  In  such  cases,  fully  automatic 
handling  and  measuring  techniques  can 
be  used.  Analysis  of  samples  involved  in 
crime  investigation  can  frequently  be 
done  by  neutron  activation  without  de- 
stroying the  sample  and  thus  its  value  as 
evidence  is  preserved. 

Short-lived  radioisotopes  such  as  can 
be  produced  by  Slowpoke  are  very  useful 
in  teaching  laboratories  and  in  clinical 
medicine  as  well  as  in  research,  and  are 
for  safety  reasons  preferred  when  avail- 
able, to  long-lived  isotopes. 

Slowpoke  was  developed  from  a study 
of  AECL’s  Whiteshell  Nuclear  Research 
Establishment,  Chalk  River’s  sister  re- 
search centre  near  Winnipeg.  The  study 
team,  headed  by  C.  G.  Lennox,  was 
looking  for  a small  reactor  which  would 
provide  a power  source  for  mines,  pulp 
mills  and  remote  town  sites.  Dr.  J.  W. 
Hilbom  and  R.  B.  Lyon,  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Whiteshell  study  group,  ap- 
plied the  information  gained  to  propose 


Another  important  archival  event  was 
the  move  on  Oct.  5 of  the  Maclean-Hunter 
Limited  back  files  to  the  Rare  Books  De- 
partment of  the  Library.  The  company  is 
retaining  only  the  Financial  Post  and  the 
latest  five  years  of  all  other  publications. 
The  company’s  file  copies  of  approximately 
one  hundred  periodicals  will  provide  valu- 
able research  material  for  sociologists,  econo- 
mists, historians  and  journalists.  The  most 
widely  known  of  the  Maclean-Hunter  pub- 
lications is  Macleans  Magazine  of  which 
the  Library  now  holds  probably  the  only 
complete  file.  Some  specialized  trade  pub- 
lications range  from  American  Hairdressers 
through  Canadian  Baker,  Chatelaine,  Cana- 
dian Printer  and  Publisher,  Drug  Merchan- 
dising, Radio  Weekly  to  Mens  Wear  of 
Canada. 


that  a small  reactor  be  designed  as  a 
neutron  source  rather  than  a power 
producer. 

The  first  commercial  version  of  the 
Slowpoke  reactor  is  presently  being  de- 
veloped by  AECL  Commercial  Products. 
It  will  be  several  months  before  the 
necessary  design  work  is  completed  to 
transform  the  experimental  model  being 
installed  in  the  University  into  a com- 
mercial reactor  to  be  offered  for  sale  by 
Commercial  Products  in  1971.  The  first 
of  the  commercial  reactors  will  be  used 
by  Commercial  Products  to  enlarge  on 
the  activation  analysis  service  already 
offered  by  them.  Meanwhile,  the  Univer- 
sity’s Slowpoke  will  be  finding  a wide 
variety  of  applications  in  the  sciences 
and  medicine,  in  environmental  pollution 
and  in  crime  investigation. 

Although  no  price  has  been  set  for  a 
commercial  version  of  Slowpoke,  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  be  competitive  in 
the  small  research  reactor  field.  A promi- 
nent feature  of  the  reactor  is  its  low 
operating  cost. 

Presidents  seek 
open  research 

Guidelines  for  the  publication  of  re- 
search results  have  been  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Presidents  of  the 
Universities  of  Ontario  to  provincially- 
supported  universities  and  to  all  spon- 
sors of  research  in  universities.  The 
recommendations  are  that: 

Neither  sponsors  nor  universities  at- 
tempt to  enter  into  agreements  which 
will  formally  involve  universities  in  con- 
ducting academic  work  which  cannot  be 
published.  Any  exception  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  most  formal  review  be- 
tween the  university  and  the  agency 
concerned. 

Sponsors  be  entitled  to  request  and  be 
granted  a reasonable  delay  in  publication 
where  a delay  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  sponsor. 

Where  university  researchers  are  to  be 
given  access  to  confidential  data,  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  their  use  be 
specified  in  advance. 

EXHIBITIONS 

An  exhibition  of  representative  work  of 
the  nineteen  sixties  in  Architecture,  Plan- 
ning and  Design  from  the  office  of  R.  J. 
Thom.  Faculty  Exhibition  Hall,  230  Col- 
lege Street.  9 a.m.  to  6 p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday.  To  Nov.  30. 

Exhibition  of  water  colours,  wood  cuts, 
copper  engravings,  illustrated  books  and 
inscriptions  by  David  Jones,  in  honour  of 
his  75th  birthday,  from  the  collection  of 
Prof.  W.  F.  Blissett.  Central  Library. 
Through  November. 


Pilot  computer  network  in  1971 


The  Committee  of  Presidents  of  the 
Universities  of  Ontario  has  approved  the 
initiation  of  planning  and  development 
of  an  inter-university  computer-commu- 
nications network. 

A task  force  of  the  Computer  Coor- 
dination Group  proposed  to  CPUO  an 
experiment  to  link  a number  of  universi- 
ties by  data  transmission  lines  for  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  computing  services.. 
Trading  would  be  carried  on  through 
bilateral  arrangements  between  two  or 


more  universities  that  are  now  able  to 
buy  and  sell  computing.  The  CCG  will 
install  lines  for  participating  universities 
on  the  understanding  that  the  value  of 
the  trade  be  at  least  equal  to  the  cost  of 
providing  the  communications  service. 

The  pilot  network  will  begin  opera- 
tions early  in  1971  and  continue  for 
about  six  months,  after  which  the  CCG 
will  evaluate  the  performance  to  deter- 
mine whether  a comprehensive  computer 
network  should  be  developed. 
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a diversity  of  subjects 
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Report  to 

( Continued  from  page  4) 
ever,  if  we  are  to  give  the  sort  of  atten- 
tion to  our  humanities  and  social  science 
students  that  they  need  and  deserve,  and 
have  not,  in  general,  been  getting,  this 
differential  might  well  disappear  . . . our 
tutorial  system  is  inadequate  by  any 
standards  and  cannot  be  improved  with- 
out more  money  and/or  an  unreasonable 
imposition  on  our  staff.  Extensive  use  of 
computing  and  data  processing  equip- 
ment is  increasing  in  the  social  sciences. 
Facilities  for  private  study  or  writing  on 
campus  at  the  undergraduate  level  are 
deplorable. 

“For  these  reasons,  we  believe  that  the 
only  feasible  solution  for  at  least  the 
next  several  years  is  to  adopt  a single 
weight  for  all  undergraduate  students  in 
arts  and  science.  The  distinction  between 
arts  students  and  science  students  is, 
with  the  advent  of  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proaches to  planetary  problems,  becom- 
ing unreal,  as  indeed  it  should  be.” 

The  extent  to  which  U of  T works 
with  and  helps  other  universities  was 
reviewed.  The  Statement  pointed  out 
that  “when  we  were  nearing  completion 
of  the  design  drawings  for  a large  re- 
search library  to  serve  our  own  urgent 
needs,  the  plan  was  enlarged  (at  a cost 
of  about  $8  million)  because  of  a re- 
commendation in  the  Spinks  Report  and 
whole-hearted  support  of  it  by  the 
CPUO  ...  so  that  the  building  will  play 
an  important  role  within  the  system  of 
university  libraries  in  the  province.” 

U of  T’s  Librarian  was  the  first  to 
propose  a daily  inter-library  transit  ser- 


( Continued  from  page  3) 
deed,  it  is  becoming  clear  with  other 
professions  similarly  funded  — is  that 
they  are  salaried  professionals.  Hence 
even  the  restraining  element  of  fees 
based  on  services  is  absent  — and  the 
public  has  to  assume  that  the  salaries  are 
commensurate  with  the  services.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  For  example, 
it  may  lead  to  the  following  absurdity: 
because  the  professors  define  their  pro- 
fession as  part  teaching,  part  research, 
and  because  their  numbers  depend  on 
the  numbers  of  students,  we  are  faced 
with  a deterministic  relationship  be- 
tween research  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents. Even  if  one  assumed  that  all  re- 
search is  good  (or  at  least  equally  good) 
it  seems  inappropriate  to  have  research 
efforts  determined  by  the  number  of 
students.  And,  of  course,  it  is  this  rigidity 
in  the  definition  of  a ‘professor’  (and 
behind  it,  in  the  definition  of  all  Ontario 
universities  as  equal  institutions)  that 
magnifies  the  labour-intensive  cost  struc- 
ture spoken  of  previously.  Under  these 
conditions  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
an  eager  adoption  of  labour  saving  de- 
vices. 

“Another  inherent  institutional  rigidity 
is  the  usual  definition  of  a degree  pro- 
gram and  the  concomitant  tendency  to- 
wards proliferation  of  course  offerings. 
There  is  a bewildering  array  of  programs 
and  courses  offered  in  our  post-secondary 
institutions.  It  is  often  very  difficult  to 
discover  the  rationale  behind  the  course 
and  time  requirements  of  degrees  and 
diplomas.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  assume 
that  the  degree  or  program  in  all  dis- 
ciplines and  subjects  must  take  an  iden- 
tical period  of  time?  Why  is  it  that 
a degree  or  diploma  in  one  discipline  can 
be  obtained  from  a menu  of  x number  of 
courses  while  in  other  disciplines  it  takes 
only  one-half  of  x or  2x?  Why,  indeed,  is 
the  same  degree  or  diploma  obtained  by 
a choice  of  different  kinds  and  numbers 
of  courses  in  different  institutions?  The 
reason  why  we  ask  these  questions  is  not 
in  order  to  criticize  the  diversity,  but  to 
point  out  how  difficult  it  is  to  explain  the 
multitudes  of  functions  and  purposes  by 
one  educational  or  philosophical  justi- 
fication. . . . 

“A  final,  large  component  part  of  cost 
that  springs  from  rigidities  is  research. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  how  the 
amount  of  research  that  is  being  pursued 


CUA  covers 

vice,  through  which  last  year  “Toronto 
lent  the  other  Ontario  universities  13 
times  as  much  as  they  lent  us.  . . . Our 
Librarian  laid  the  groundwork  in  Britain, 
and  in  the  Ontario  Council  of  University 
Librarians,  which  eventually  made  it 
possible  for  the  Bertrand  Russell  papers 
to  be  acquired  by  McMaster  rather  than 
by  a foreign  library.” 

There  has  been  much  co-operation  and 
co-ordinated  effort  with  other  universi- 
ties. Applied  Science  and  Engineering 
and  York  have  a joint  major  program  of 
graduate  studies  and  research  in  trans- 
portation, and  that  Faculty  also  shares  in 
other  graduate  work  with  Queen’s, 
Guelph,  Waterloo,  McMaster  and  York. 
In  Arts  and  Science,  departmental  chair- 
men in  Classics  have  agreed  upon  a 
certain  “division  of  labour”  in  specialized 
graduate  instruction.  “As  York  University 
grows  in  size  and  complexity,  we  antici- 
pate a considerable  two-way  exchange  of 
(Arts  and  Science)  students  at  all  levels 
between  the  two.” 

Other  divisions  which  have  developed 
close  relations  with  other  universities  are 
Architecture,  College  of  Education,  Den- 
tistry and  Social  Work. 

“It  is  in  the  graduate  area  that  co- 
ordination is  most  widespread  and  effec- 
tive. There  is  close  co-operation  between 
faculty  members  of  our  Departments  of 
Geography  and  Geology  and  Depart- 
ments at  McMaster,  Guelph,  Queen’s, 
York,  Western  and  Waterloo,  and  with 
various  government  departments.  The 
‘environment’,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is 
bringing  together  researchers  from  many 
disciplines  and  several  universities.” 


is  largely  determined  by  the  number  of 
students  and  by  the  job  definition  of  a 
professor.  In  Canada,  the  total  cost  in- 
volved in  this  rigidity  is  hidden  from  the 
public  view  due  to  the  way  we  finance 
our  research. 

“The  Federal  Government  and  its 
agencies  support  research  by  providing 
direct  grants  to  researchers.  But  because 
practically  all  non-governmental  and 
non-industrial  research  is  being  carried 
out  at  the  post-secondary  institution,  the 
provinces  pay  for  that  portion  of  research 
support  which  the  researchers  need  in 
terms  of  time  and  indirect,  overhead 
costs.  What  that  proportion  of  the  in- 
direct cost  amounts  to  is  not  clear,  but 
speculations  range  from  35%  to  200%  of 
the  direct  grant. 

“From  the  economic  point  of  view, 
this  situation  is  less  than  desirable  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  First  of  all,  such  an 
arrangement  hides  the  total  cost  of  re- 
search. Secondly,  as  with  all  cost-shar- 
ing arrangements,  it  obscures  responsi- 
bility and  accountability  not  only  for  the 
kind  of  research  but  also  for  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  that  research  is  being 
carried  out.  Finally,  the  internal  alloca- 
tion of  funds  makes  accountability  by 
the  institution  to  governmental  authori- 
ties, and  thus  to  the  public,  difficult.  The 
chief  obstacle  here  is  the  mixed  nature 
of  university  employment:  teaching  and 
research  (and/ or  supervision  of  research), 
it  is  maintained,  are  indissolubly  mixed 
in  the  academic  profession.  It  is  an  argu- 
able position.  It  seems  to  presuppose 
certain  uniformity  of  function  and  ser- 
vices of  the  universities  and  thus  of 
conditions  of  employment.  Yet,  it  is 
plausible  to  envision  a spectrum  of  post- 
secondary institutions  ranging  from 
purely  teaching  kinds  to  purely  research- 
oriented  organizations.  Obviously,  in 
such  a system,  the  employment  condi- 
tions would  differ  — and  differ  on  the 
basis  of  separation  of  their  teaching  and 
research  functions.  It  is  possible  that  it  is 
the  undifferentiated  classification  of  our 
Ontario  universities  that  obscures  the 
real  division  of  graduate  and  under- 
graduate education  — and  the  resulting 
economic  implications.  For  it  seems  to  be 
the  graduate  school  that  is  expensive, 
not  the  undergraduate  programs.  25.7% 
($77,904,846  in  1969-70)  of  the  basic 
operating  income  of  the  universities  was 
generated  by  11.4%  of  the  student  body 
— the  12,000  graduate  students.” 


Changing  student  preferences  were 
noted: 

“The  most  obvious  example  of  this  is 
the  shift  of  student  interest  within  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  away  from 
the  Humanities  and  Physical  Sciences 
towards  the  Social  Sciences.  The  interest 
is  most  marked  in  the  areas  of  Sociology 
and  Psychology.  The  Language  Depart- 
ments are  beginning  to  experience  a de- 
cline in  numbers  because  some  students 
seem  to  be  rejecting  a literary  education 
in  favour  of  a more  ‘action  oriented’  and 
‘utilitarian’  training  in  Social  Sciences. 

“From  the  point  of  view  of  the  plan- 
ning of  the  University,  the  question  that 
needs  an  answer  is  whether  this  trend 
away  from  the  Humanities  and  Physical 
Sciences  will  continue.  There  is  no 
simple  or  easy  answer  and  this  tests  to 
the  full  the  flexibility  of  the  University.” 

The  School  of  Graduate  Studies  has 
just  completed  a survey  of  the  imme- 
diate post-graduation  employment  of  re- 
cently graduated  Ph.D.s.  “This  shows 
that  only  7 out  of  241  Ph.D.s  are  at 
present  known  to  be  unemployed.  The 
number  shown  ‘in  other  countries’  — 90 
— includes  34  Ph.D.s  in  science  and 
engineering  who  are  on  research  fellow- 
ships, a familiar  pattern  following  grad- 
uation. It  is  noteworthy  that  just  over 
half  of  the  241  are  employed  in  univer- 
sity teaching.  The  Acting  Dean  of  Grad- 
uate Studies  believes  that  a temporary 
oversupply  of  persons  qualified  for 
teaching  in  certain  fields  exists,  but  that 
it  will  correct  itself  by  attrition  of 
numbers.” 

Dr.  Gilbert  de  B.  Robinson,  Vice- 
President,  Research  Administration,  noted 
that  “the  system  of  formula  grants  in 
Ontario  works  well  in  undergraduate 
institutions,  but  becomes  progressively 
more  restrictive  as  graduate  work  ex- 
pands.” Government  research  grants  are 
made  to  individual  professors  “on  the 
assumption  that  the  institution  provides 
space  and  basic  facilities  for  carrying  on 
the  project,  but  no  overhead  is  allowed. 
Herein  lies  the  difficulty.  . . .”  Dr.  Robin- 
son argued  that  research  was  “the  joint 
responsibility  of  both  governments.  It 
cannot  be  thought  of  as  the  esoteric  ac- 
tivity of  self-seeking  members  of  the 
staff.  Without  it,  the  Graduate  School 
would  die  and  the  country  suffer.  One 
thing  we  must  do  to  retain  any  Canadian 
independence  is  to  develop  industrial 
research  and  to  this  end  a large  part  of 
the  support  coming  to  the  Faculty  of 
Engineering  eventually  contributes.” 

Principal  J.  T.  Wilson  submitted  a 
separate  report  for  Erindale  College, 
which,  he  said,  “can  certainly  develop, 
but  faces  certain  difficulties.” 

“These  arise  from  an  inherent  contra- 


( Continued  from  page  2 ) 
paper  on  “The  Values  Problem  in  Social 
Science  in  Developmental  Perspective”,  and 
took  initiative  in  the  organization  of  a re- 
search committee  on  the  Sociology  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Dr.  George  Tracz  attended  a NATO 
Residential  Advanced  Study  Institute  in 
Sunningdale  Park,  England  in  the  summer. 
He  was  also  the  recipient  of  a NATO  study 
visit  award  that  enabled  him  to  visit  various 
educational  and  operations  research  centers 
in  Europe.  Dr.  Tracz  chaired  a workshop 
at  an  invitational  conference  on  “Social 
Goals,  Educational  Priorities  and  Dollars: 
Planning  Education  in  the  70’s”  at  the 
Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Dr.  James  Draper  gave  speeches  in 
Georgetown,  Guyana;  University  of  Syra- 
cuse; and  the  University  of  the  West  Indies, 
Barbados,  during  August.  He  also  attended 
conferences  at  the  University  of  Syracuse 
and  in  Montreal— the  Second  World  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Congress  of 
University  Adult  Education. 

Hygiene  * 

Dr.  R.  J.  Shephard  attended  the  seminar 
on  Chronic  Obstructive  Airway  Disease, 
held  at  Sunnybrook  Hospital  on  Oct.  21 
and  22,  under  the  auspices  of  the  York/ 
Toronto  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory  Dis- 
ease Association.  He  participated  in  the 
panel  discussion  of  rehabilitation  procedures. 


diction  in  our  terms  of  reference.  On  the 
one  hand  Erindale  is  glad  to  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
and  to  meet  its  high  standards,  on  the 
other  we  are  parsimoniously  treated. 
With  Scarborough  we  receive  a lower 
rate  of  emerging  grant  than  is  given  to 
other  new  campuses.  Our  faculty  are  all 
members  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
staff  and  are  actively  engaged  in  re- 
search, for  which  they  require  space  and 
time. 

“The  Department  of  University  Affairs 
recognized  this  when  they  allowed  Erin- 
dale to  build  a research  block,  but  they 
now  deny  us  any  capital  allowance  for 
research  space.  Again  there  was  a sug- 
gestion that  we  should  draw  our  students 
locally  but  no  action  was  ever  proposed 
or  taken  to  ensure  this.  While  over  80 
per  cent,  of  our  students  do  live  nearby, 
the  demand  for  places  in  the  University 
of  Toronto  is  such  that  250  of  our  stu- 
dents come  from  remoter  places  . . . 
Erindale  has  residences  in  converted 
houses  for  only  42  of  them. 

“This  discrimination  is  not  only  a 
handicap  to  Erindale,  but  hurts  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  as  well  . . . the  system 
which  was  developed  here  to  promote 
rapid  growth  has  had  the  unfortunate 
and  extravagant  effect  of  giving  the 
greatest  support  to  institutions  which 
elsewhere  would  receive  the  lowest.  It 
has  arisen  because  of  a laudable  desire 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  university 
education  in  Ontario.  Unfortunately  in 
the  process  quality  has  become  neg- 
lected. The  approach  is  wasteful  and  if 
continued  will  certainly  lower  the  stan- 
dards of  higher  education  in  Ontario, 
will  continue  to  force  the  ablest  graduate 
students  to  go  to  the  United  States  and 
will  add  to  the  Americanization  of  facul- 
ties in  Ontario. 

“If  my  argument  is  wrong  I should  be 
glad  to  know  it.  If  not,  the  policy  should 
be  altered  because  it  affects  the  whole  of 
higher  education  in  Ontario  and  hence  is 
more  important  than  the  success  or 
failure  of  any  one  institution.” 

The  University  reported  that  4,100 
places  were  available  on  St.  George 
Campus  for  students  in  residences,  apart- 
ment-type accommodation,  and  the  mar- 
ried students’  apartments,  which  repre- 
sented about  16%  of  the  full-time  student 
population  of  25,500. 

“While  it  is  true  that  for  the  first  time 
the  demand  for  places  in  on-campus 
residences  would  appear  to  be  stabiliz- 
ing, there  is  also  evidence  that  factors 
may  be  at  work  in  the  off-campus  hous- 
ing areas  which  will  cause  the  reversal 
of  the  present  trend  in  relation  to  Uni- 
versity residences.  They  may  create  once 
more  a housing  crisis  for  University  of 
Toronto  students.” 


and  contributed  a paper  on  “Physiological 
Effects  of  Exercise  Therapy  in  the  Chest 
Patient”.  He  also  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Sports  Sciences  in  Quebec  City,  Oct.  28-31, 
presenting  a paper  on  “The  Influence  of 
Training  upon  the  Distribution  of  Cardiac 
Output’ . He  was  installed  as  president  of 
this  organization  for  the  year  1970-71. 

Dr.  J.  E.  F.  Hastings  was  a special  con- 
sultant to  the  Government  of  Jamaica  and 
P.A.H.O./W.H.O.  in  October  for  a course 
for  senior  health  personnel  on  Management 
of  Health  Services  at  Oracabessa,  Jamaica, 
Oct.  17-19.  He  presented  two  papers  on 
“The  Director  of  a Health  Institution  as  a 
Manager”  and  “The  Director  of  a Health 
Institution  as  a Supervisor”.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  the  Teachers  of  Pre- 
ventive Medicine  in  Houston,  Texas,  Oct. 
25,  he  gave  a paper  on  “Preventive  Medi- 
cine and  Health  Care  Delivery”  and  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  on  Oct.  26,  also  in 
Houston,  he  presented  a paper  on  “The 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Study:  An  Interim  Report 
on  the  Utilization  of  Laboratory  and  Diag- 
nostic Radiological  Services”.  In  September 
Dr.  Hastings  was  re-elected  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Canadian 
Council  on  Social  Development,  formerly 
the  Canadian  Welfare  Council  and  subse- 
quently to  the  Executive  Committee.  He 
has  also  been  chairman  of  a Task  Force 
on  Health  Services  for  the  Board  of  World 
Mission  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada. 
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Dean  Howarth  prepares  plan 
for  ARCASIA — ‘magnificent  idea’ 


COMING  E VENTS 


NOVEMBER 


23  MONDAY 

Lectures 

Geology 

Science 


Seminars 

Chemistry 


Geology 

24  TUESDAY 

Lectures 

Technology 

Astronomy 

Maths 


Computer 

Medicine 

Education 


Seminar 

Geology 

Music 

Broadcast 

Islamics 

Meeting 


“Seismology  and  Plate  Tectonics.”  Prof.  L.  R.  Sykes,  Lamont-Doherty 
Geological  Observatory,  Columbia  University,  Palisades,  N.Y.  Mining 
Building.  4.30  p.m.  (SGS  and  Geology) 

“Charles  Dickens  and  Science”.  The  first  of  four  weekly  lectures  by 
Dr.  W.  E.  S win  ton  to  mark  the  centenary  of  Dickens’  death. 
“Dickens  as  an  Observer”.  Room  2135  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  5 p.m. 
“Predicting  Transitions  in  Flow  Regimes  in  Pneumatic  and  Hydraulic 
Conveying”.  Dr.  L.  S.  Leung,  University  of  Queensland,  Brisbane. 
Room  224  Wallberg  Building.  3.30  p.m.  (SGS,  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing and  Applied  Chemistry ) 

“Seismology  and  the  New  Global  Tectonics”.  L.  R.  Sykes,  Lamont- 
Doherty  Geological  Observatory.  Room  128  Mining  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Geology) 

“The  Promise  of  the  Future:  Technical  Education  in  the  XIXth 
Century”.  Prof.  J.  B.  Sinclair.  Room  3154  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
2.10  p.m.  (IHPST  and  Varsity  Fund) 

“Compact  Extragalactic  Radio  Sources”.-  Dr.  J.  L.  Locke,  Radio 
and  Electrical  Engineering  Division,  National  Research  Council  of 
Canada.  David  Dunlap  Observatory.  4 p.m.  (SGS  and  Astronomy) 
“On  Local  Solvability  of  Linear  Partial  Differential  Equations”.  Prof. 
Louis  Nirenberg.  Courant  Institute  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  New 
York  University,  N.Y.  Room  2118  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4.10  p.m. 
( SGS  and  Mathematics ) 

“Mechanical  Theorem  Proving:  An  Overview  of  Resolution”.  Prof. 
Donald  Loveland,  Department  of  Mathematics,  Carnegie-Mellon  Uni- 
versity. Room  102  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories.  4 p.m.  (SGS 
and  Computer  Science) 

“The  Biological  Consequences  of  Neurofibrillary  Tangles”.  Dr. 
Donald  Crapper.  Osier  Hall,  Academy  of  Medicine.  5 p.m.  (Toronto 
Neurological  Society) 

“Canadian  Consciousness:  The  Impact  of  Political  Structure”.  Dr. 
Peter  Regenstreif,  Co-ordinator  of  the  Canadian  Program,  University 
of  Rochester.  Auditorium,  OISE,  252  Bloor  Street  West.  8 p.m.  Free. 
( Curriculum  Department ) 

“Seismology  and  Plate  Tectonics.”  Prof.  L.  R.  Sykes.  Room  302 
Mining  Building.  2-4  p.m.  (SGS  and  Geology) 

Noon  Hour  Concerts.  Baroque  Music:  Horace  Hinds,  trumpet  and 
John  Sidgwick,  organ.  12.15-12.45  p.m.  Free.  (Royal  Conservatory) 
“God  and  His  Creation  — View  of  Islamic  Philosophers”.  Over 
CJRT-FM  (91.1)  at  1.30  p.m.  and  repeated  at  9 p.m.  (Islamic 
Studies ) 

“Soviet  Theory  of  Development:  Contradictions  and  Dilemmas  in 
the  Indian  Case”.  Prof.  S.  Clarkson.  East  Asian  Studies  lounge, 
Borden  Building.  4 p.m. 

( See  page  8,  col.  1 ) 


Financial  aid  is  recommended 
for  all  full-time  graduate  students 


A report  on  financial  assistance  for 
graduate  students,  prepared  by  a special 
study  committee  of  the  Ontario  Council 
on  Graduate  Studies,  has  been  approved 
by  the  Committee  of  Presidents  of  the 
Universities  of  Ontario  and  its  29  recom- 
mendations will  be  forwarded  for  im- 
plementation to  the  federal  and  provin- 
cial governments  for  awards  tenable  in 
1972-73. 

The  report  finds  the  Province  of  On- 
tario Graduate  Fellowship  (POGF)  pro- 
gram (first  introduced  in  1963)  to  have 
been  strikingly  successful  in  training  col- 
lege and  university  staff  and  in  providing 
numerous  specialists  to  serve  industry, 
government,  and  community-based  social 
services. 

The  report  also  finds  that  growth  of 
the  POGF  program  has  contributed  to  a 
corresponding  growth  in  graduate  educa- 
tion in  Ontario  universities,  having  par- 
ticularly encouraged  larger  enrolments  in 
Arts  (humanities  and  social  sciences), 
the  area  in  which  most  of  the  fellowships 
are  awarded.  The  report  proposes  reten- 
tion of  the  current  80%/ 20%  split  for 
POGFs  between  Arts  and  Science.  The 
report  concludes  that  the  program  should 
be  continued  with  modifications  to  re- 
duce the  emphasis  on  preparation  for  a 
teaching  career  and  to  give  greater 
weight  to  academic  performance  of  ap- 
plicants. 

Most  graduate  students,  the  report 
assumes,  are  of  an  age  to  be  financially 
independent  and  that  a scholastic  record 
sufficient  to  be  admitted  for  graduate 
work  at  an  Ontario  university  justifies 
providing  financial  support  for  every  full- 
time student-  It  is  proposed  that  there 
should  be  three  distinct  categories  of 
financial  support  for  students  at  both  the 
master’s  and  doctoral  levels : 

(1)  students  with  first-class  standing 
should  receive  prestigious  scholarships, 
comparable  to  those  provided  by  the 
National  Research  Council  and  Canada 
Council,  at  a minimum  value  of  $3,500 
per  annum; 


(2)  those  with  upper  second-class 
standing  should  receive  POGF  awards  at 
a minimum  value  of  $2,400  per  annum; 

(3)  others  with  lower  second-class 
standing  should  be  supported  under  a 
combined  loan/grant  program  similar  to 
the  present  Ontario  Student  Awards  Pro- 
gram (OSAP)  which  is  intended  pri- 
marily to  serve  undergraduates. 

It  is  sometimes  possible  for  a univer- 
sity to  afford  support  for  graduate  stu- 
dents through  payment  for  services  such 
as  teaching  or  research  assistance.  To 
prevent  abuses  of  this  system,  the  report 
includes  proposals  for  limiting  earnings 
from  teaching  or  research  assistantships 
and  the  total  annual  incomes  of  graduate 
students  from  all  sources,  with  special 
provision  for  persons  with  dependent 
children. 

The  report  recommends  allowing  some 
public  financial  support  for  graduate  stu- 
dents, the  majority  of  whom  at  present 
receive  no  support  under  government 
student-assistance  programs.  The  report 
recommends  that  foreign  students, 
whether  from  developed  or  less-developed 
countries,  be  eligible  for  all  scholarships 
(National  Research  Council,  Medical 
Research  Council,  Canada  Council  and 
POGF)  available  to  Canadians  and 
landed  immigrants,  up  to  about  15%  of 
the  total  number  of  awards.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a 15%  quota  on  awards  to 
foreign  students  would  produce  a foreign- 
student  enrolment  of  about  10%  of  total 
graduate  enrolment.  (The  1966  Spinks 
Commission  suggested  a foreign-student 
component  of  10%  as  desirable  in  Ontario 
universities. ) 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed 
awards  scheme,  had  it  been  in  effect  in 
1969-70,  would  have  been  $8.5  million. 
For  1969—70,  government  allotted  $6 
million  to  the  existing  POGF  program. 
However,  the  report  emphasizes  that 
these  figures  cannot  fairly  be  compared 
because  the  estimate  for  the  new  scheme 
is  for  an  improved  total  graduate-student 
support  program. 


Dr.  Thomas  Howarth,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Architecture,  Urban  and 
Regional  Planning  and  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, will  be  in  Lahore,  Pakistan,  next 
month  to  present  to  the  Foundation 
Council  of  ARCASIA  a report  on  methods 
of  financing  this  centre  for  the  environ- 
mental and  technical  advancement  of 
architecture  and  related  disciplines  in 
Asia. 

ARCASIA  is  the  abbreviation  of  Archi- 
tects Regional  Centre  Asia,  which  will  be 
based  at  the  University  of  Singapore.  Dr. 
Howarth  was  the  author  of  the  feasi- 
bility report,  accepted  by  the  six  Asian 
members  of  the  Commonwealth  Associa- 
tion of  Architects  which  invited  him  to 
submit  his  ideas  for  the  project. 

Three  years  ago,  at  a conference  of 
the  Commonwealth  Association  of  Archi- 
tects in  New  Delhi,  there  emerged  from 
the  discussions  the  idea  of  a regional 
centre  for  architects  in  Asia,  a central 
organization  for  study,  research  and  con- 
tinuing education  in  the  problems  re- 
lated to  their  profession. 

The  suggestion  for  such  a centre  was 
explored  in  more  detail  at  the  second 
regional  conference  of  the  C.A.A.  at 
Colombo,  Ceylon,  in  1968,  and  at  in- 
formal meetings  in  Nairobi,  Lagos  and 
London.  At  Nairobi,  Zahir  ud  Deen, 
representing  Pakistan,  acting  for  the  six 
Asian  members  of  the  C.A.A.  — Ceylon, 
Hong  Kong,  India,  Malaysia,  Pakistan, 
and  Singapore  — confirmed  the  invitation 
that  had  been  previously  extended  to  Dr. 
Howarth  to  undertake  the  feasibility 
study. 

In  December  1969  Dr.  Howarth  pre- 
sented his  report  at  the  third  Asian 
regional  conference  at  Hong  Kong.  It 
would,  he  expressed  the  hope  in  the 
introduction  to  the  report,  “contribute  in 
some  modest  way  to  the  realization  of  a 
magnificent  idea,  the  establishment  of  a 
centre  in  Asia  that  could  greatly  in- 
fluence for  good  the  future  of  profes- 
sional education  and  practice  in  the 
region”.  The  representatives  of  the  na- 
tional institutes  and  societies  of  archi- 
tects in  the  six  countries  unanimously 
approved  his  recommendations. 

In  carrying  out  his  assignment,  Dr. 
Howarth  visited  each  of  the  participating 
countries  in  the  summer  of  1969  — “a 
really  rewarding  and  intellectually  stimu- 
lating (if  somewhat  exhausting)  experi- 
ence”, as  he  said.  It  was  only  possible, 
he  explained,  because  of  grants  from  the 
GA.A.  and  the  Canada  Council;  the 
generous  hospitality  and  support  of  the 
architectural  institutes  and  societies  in 
the  C.A.A.  Asian  region,  and  the  support 
and  encouragement  of  President  Claude 
Bissell,  who  made  it  possible  for  the 
Dean  to  take  the  necessary  time  from  his 
University  duties  for  work  on  planning 
ARCASIA. 

Dr.  Howarth’s  report  was  a detailed 
study  of  the  special  needs  of  architects 
in  Asia,  of  the  environment  in  which 
these  needs  must  be  met,  and  specific 
proposals  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  a regional  centre  might  be  of 
service.  The  Dean  saw  for  ARCASIA 
three  basic  functions:  communication 
and  the  dissemination  of  information, 
research,  and  continuing  education  for 
practitioners,  government  employees  and 
teachers. 

“One  of  the  most  important  services 
the  regional  centre  could  perform  would 
be  that  of  serving  as  a clearing  house  for 
up-to-date  information  on  a wide  range 
of  subjects  affecting  the  human  environ- 
ment in  Asia”,  he  said.  He  cited  housing 
as  an  example  of  a field  in  which,  despite 
the  efforts  of  international  professional 
bodies  and  a “vast  quantity  of  published 
material  and  innumerable  studies”,  little 
information  of  particular  use  to  Asia 
seemed  to  have  filtered  through  at  na- 
tional and  local  levels. 

ARCASIA  researchers.  Dr.  Howarth 
said,  might  well  deal  first  with  a search 
for  means  by  which  relevant  information 
could  be  conveyed  rapidly  and  easily  to 
the  professions,  to  the  construction  in- 
dustry, and  to  decision-makers,  such  as 
politicians,  directors  and  industrialists, 
by  utilizing  effectively  and  efficiently 
contemporary  scientific  skills  and  audio- 
visual aids.  “Indeed”,  he  said,  “this  is  a 


field  in  which  the  East  could  conceivably 
lead  the  West  provided  that  fundamental 
problems  of  communication  were  ana- 
lysed objectively  and  then  tackled  from 
first  principles,  rather  that  resolved 
second-hand  by  calling  first  upon  West- 
ern experts  with  Western  know-how.” 

Dr.  Howarth  said  that,  in  determining 
the  extent  to  which  research  should  be 
done  in  the  centre  itself,  ARCASIA 
should  study  the  research  needs  of  the 
region  and  appraise  the  on-going  work  in 
each  of  the  six  countries  (“by  no  means 
an  easy  task”) ; then  devise  a program  to 
supplement  rather  than  to  duplicate 
work  being  done  elsewhere,  reveal 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  existing 
pattern,  and  ensure  effective  and  eco- 
nomical use  of  manpower  and  physical 
facilities.  A record  of  research  in  pro- 
gress would  help  universities  and  re- 
search agencies  to  avoid  wasteful  dupli- 
cation and  place  scholars  and  research 
students  where  they  would  be  most  use- 
ful. But,  Dr.  Howarth  hoped,  the  centre 
would  rapidly  build  its  own  research 
program  “as  a first  class  training  ground 
for  research  scholars”  and  become  a 
stimulus  to  researchers  throughout  the 
region  “by  setting  high  standards  and 
developing  its  own  methodology”. 

A questionnaire  circulated  before  the 
study  was  begun  confirmed  Dr.  Howarth’s 
personal  belief  that  probably  the  most 
important  contribution,  the  one  that 
would  result  in  the  most  immediate  and 
long-term  benefits,  could  be  made  by 
ARCASIA  in  the  field  of  education.  Edu- 
cational standards  in  the  professional 
disciplines  vary  tremendously  throughout 
the  region,  Dr.  Howarth  said,  “and  the 
objectives  of  a professional  education 
need  restating  no  less  clearly  here  than 
in  the  West”.  By  intelligent  study  and 
direction,  Dr.  Howarth  said  that  “Asia 
may  be  able  to  anticipate  and  possibly 
avoid  some  of  the  more  serious  problems 
that  have  beset  the  architectural  and 
allied  professions,  and  universities,  in 
other  parts  of  the  world”.  He  continued: 

“We  have  assumed  that  ways  of  teach- 
ing and  learning  developed  in  the  West 
were  universally  applicable,  yet  this  is 
not  necessarily  so.  At  a time  when  estab- 
lished ideas  are  being  challenged  every- 
where, we  should  examine  very  carefully 
indeed  educational  systems  that  have 
been  widely  used  without  really  taking 
into  account  the  special  needs  of  those 
bom  and  brought  up  in  a cultural  and 
physical  environment  often  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  experience  of  those  who 
devised  programs  of  study  and  pedagogi- 
cal methods.” 

Dr.  Howarth  said  that  while  “inter- 
disciplinary studies  are  not  only  desirable 
but  essential  in  our  field,  it  is  no  less 
clear  that  the  teaching  and  learning 
processes  need  meticulous  study  and 
overhaul  in  the  light  of  modern  knowl- 
edge”. He  envisaged  ARCASIA  offering 
courses  of  varying  length,  of  several 
weeks  or  several  months;  the  use  of 
audio-visual  techniques,  tours  of  the 
region  by  lecturers  and  panelists  — “a 
tremendous  amount  of  work”  to  be  done. 

The  questionnaire,  sent  out  to  the 
national  institutes  of  the  six  participating 
countries,  produced  an  interesting  re- 
sponse. All  who  replied  agreed  that 
governments  should  be  urged  to  grant 
their  staffs  leave  for  study  at  the  new 
centre  and  that  individual  members  of 
the  profession  should  be  encouraged  to 
take  advantage  of  special  courses  to  be 
offered  in  the  proposed  program  of  con- 
tinuing education.  One  of  the  questions 
dealt  with  the  subjects  that  might  be  the 
basis  for  a study  program,  listing  32  sug- 
gested topics  and  asking  participants  to 
list  them  in  order  of  priority.  Those 
given  the  highest  priority  w'ere  urban 
development,  urban  renewal,  low-cost 
housing,  building  materials  and  methods 
of  construction,  tropical  architecture, 
professional  education,  environmental 
science  and  technology.  The  list  is  not  in 
order  of  preference,  although  it  can  be 
said  that  professional  education  was 
given  the  highest  rating. 

Dr.  Howarth  was  surprised  to  note 
that  computers  and  other  electronic  de- 
vices, as  a subject,  received  a very  low 
( See  page  8,  col.  3) 
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COMING  EFENTS 


NOVEMBER  ( Continued  from  page  7 ) 


25  WEDNESDAY 

Music  Hart  House  noon-hour  rock  and  jazz  concerts.  Fred  Stone.  East 

Common  Room.  12  noon  to  2 p.m. 

Open  meeting  Campbell  Report  Implementation  and  Programming  Committee. 

Disciplinary  Senate  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  2 p.m. 

procedures 

26  THURSDAY 


Lectures 

Computer 


Islamics 


Mediaeval 


Comp.  Lit. 


Art 


Seminars 

Geology 

Pharmacology 


Music 

27  FRIDAY 


“Numerical  Solution  of  Partial  Differential  Equations”.  Prof.  H.  O. 
Kreiss,  Courant  Institute  for  Applied  Mathematics,  New  York  Univer- 
sity. Room  103  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories.  3.30  p.m.  (SGS 
and  Computer  Science ) 

“Secularization  in  Islam”.  Prof.  C.  A.  O.  van  Nieuwenhuijze,  chair- 
man, Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  University  of 
Guelph.  Room  1086  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4.10  p.m.  (SGS  and  Islamic 
Studies) 

“Courtly  Love  in  the  Carmina  Burana” . Prof.  P.  G.  Walsh,  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Upper  Library,  Massey  College.  4 p.m.  ( SGS  Medieval 
Studies  and  Graduate  Classics ) 

“ Antigone : Are  there  Right  Interpretations?”  George  Steiner,  Visiting 
Professor,  Yale  University.  Room  106  University  College.  4.30  p.m. 
( SGS  and  Comparative  Literature ) 

“Tibetan  Iconography”.  Prof.  John  C.  Huntington,  Art  History 
Division,  Ohio  State  University.  Room  4 ROM.  4.30  p.m.  Free 
“Gold  Metallogeny  and  the  Archean  Geological  Cycle”.  R.  H.  Ridler, 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  Room  128  Mining  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Geology) 

“Pharmacological  Studies  on  the  Nature  of  The  Trophic  Influence 
of  Nerve  or  Muscle”.  Dr.  Stephen  Thesleff,  Farmakologiska  Institu- 
tionen,  Lunds  Universitet,  Lund,  Sweden.  Room  4279  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4.30  p.m.  (SGS  and  Pharmacology) 

Nicholas  Kilburn,  bassoon  and  Peter  Schenkman,  cello.  Concert  Hall, 
Edward  Johnson  Building.  2 p.m.  Free. 


Supper  Faculty  Club  Buffet  Supper.  5.30-8  p.m. 

28  SATURDAY 


Lecture  “Planning  the  Environment  of  the  Toronto-Centred  Region”.  H.  Ian 

MacDonald,  Deputy  Treasurer  of  Ontario  and  Deputy  Minister  of 
Economics  of  the  Government  of  Ontario.  Convocation  Hall. 
8.15  p.m.  Free  (Royal  Canadian  Institute) 

29  SUNDAY 


Music 


Film 

30  MONDAY 

Lectures 

Dentistry 


Science 


Italian 


Architecture 


Meeting 


Sunday  Coricert  Series.  A Salute  to  Canada  Music  Week.  Performed 
by  students  of  Scarborough  schools.  3.15-4.15  p.m.  (Scarborough 
College ) 

“You  Are  On  Indian  Land”.  Matjemosh  (Asmat  carver).  ROM 
Theatre.  2 p.m.  Free 


“The  Development  of  Improved  Topical  Fluoride  Procedures”.  Dr. 
Finn  Brudevold,  Department  of  Biochemistry,  Forsyth  Dental  Center, 
Boston,  Mass.  Room  6 Professional  Building,  123  Edward  St.  2 p.m. 
(SGS  and  Dentistry) 

“Charles  Dickens  and  Science”.  Second  in  series.  “Science  in 
Dickens’  Novels”.  Dr.  W.  E.  Swinton.  Room  2135  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
5 p.m. 

“Dante’s  Medusa:  Allegory  of  Poets  or  Allegory  of  Theologians”. 
Prof.  John  Freccero,  Yale  University,  Room  1084  Sidney  Smith  Hall, 
4.15  p.m.  (SGS  and  Italian  and  Hispanic  Languages  and  Literatures) 
( Revised  arrangements ) 

Michael  Webb,  founder  member  of  the  internationally  noticed  Archi- 
gram  Group  will  talk,  discuss  and  show  ideas  and  work,  particularly 
the  Monte  Carlo  project.  Room  103,  230  College  Street.  8 p.m. 
(Urban  and  Regional  Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture) 
Association  of  the  Teaching  Staff  Annual  General  Meeting.  Cody 
Hall,  School  of  Nursing.  8 p.m. 


DECEMBER 


1 TUESDAY 

Seminar  “Higher  Education  in  Sweden”.  Hans  Lowbeer,  Chairman,  Swedish 

Higher  Education  Commission  on  Future  Planning  of  the  Post-Secondary  System,  and 
two  colleagues  — Hakan  Berg  and  Erland  Ringborg.  Room  307,  Innis 
College,  2-4  p.m.  (Higher  Education  Group) 

Music  Noon  Hour  Concerts.  Diana  Lawton,  piano.  Concert  Hall,  273  Bloor 

Street  West.  12.15-12.45  p.m.  Free  (Royal  Conservatory) 

Broadcast  “The  Middle  East  — World  Centre  of  Science  and  Medicine”.  Over 

Islamics  CJRT-FM  (91.1)  at  1.30  p.m.  and  repeated  at  9 p.m.  (Islamic 

Studies ) 

2 WEDNESDAY 


Lectures 

Library  Science 

Education 


Music 


3 THURSDAY 

Lectures 

Astronomy 

Drama 


Music 

4 FRIDAY 

Music 


5 SATURDAY 

Lectures 

Linguistics 


“Library  Manpower  Project”.  Dr.  Robert  Presthus,  Department  of 
Political  Science,  York  University.  Room  B,  School  of  Library  Science. 
2 p.m. 

“Alternatives  in  Education”.  Ivan  Illich,  founder,  Centro  Intercultural 
de  Documentacion  in  Cuernavaca,  Mexico.  Auditorium,  252  Bloor 
Street  West.  8 p.m.  ( OISE ) 

Hart  House  noon-hour  rock  and  jazz  concerts.  Nucleus  in  East 
Common  Room;  Noel  Galloway,  folk  singer  in  Black  Hart.  12  noon 
to  2 p.m. 


“Planetary  Radar  Observations”.  Dr.  Carl  Sagan,  Cornell  University. 
Room  202  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories.  4 p.m.  ( SGS  and 
Astronomy) 

“Ibsen,  Shaw  and  Brecht:  Three  Stages”.  Dr.  Eric  Bentley,  Benning- 
ton College,  Vermont.  Room  3 New  Academic  Building,  Victoria 
College.  4.15  p.m.  (SGS,  Drama,  English,  German  and  Comp.  Lit.) 
Thursday  Afternoon  Series.  Faculty  of  Music  Ensembles.  Concert 
Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building.  2 p.m.  Free 


University  of  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra.  Conductor:  Victor  Feld- 
brill.  Assisted  by  Concert  Choir  and  Repertory  Chorus.  Conductor, 
Lloyd  Bradshaw.  MacMillan  Theatre,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 

8.30  p.m. 

“Foreign  Language  Reading  Knowledge:  Toronto  Tests”.  Prof.  Martin 
Joos.  4.30  p.m.  “Sentences  People  Speak  and  Sentences  Linguists 
Study”.  Prof.  H.  A.  Gleason.  Room  20,  47  Queen’s  Park  Crescent. 

7.30  p.m.  (Linguistic  Circle  of  Ontario) 


Meteorology 


7 MONDAY 

Lectures 

English 


History  of  Science 


Science 


Seminar 

Geology 

8 TUESDAY 

Music 


Broadcast 

Islamics 

9 WEDNESDAY 

Seminar 

Medicine 

Music 

10  THURSDAY 

Lecture 

C ommunications 


“Antarctic  Profile”.  Donald  C.  Archibald,  Chief,  Basic  Weather 
Division,  Canadian  Meteorological  Service,  Toronto.  Convocation 
Hall.  8.15  p.m.  Free  (Royal  Canadian  Institute) 

“Chaucer  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge”.  Alexander  Lectures,  70-71 
by  Prof.  J.  A.  W.  Bennett,  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge  University.  ‘ 
“Life  and  Learning  in  Rolls  and  Records”.  “Town  and  Gown”.  “The 
Men  of  Merton”  and  “A  Jolly  Miller”.  Dec.  7 to  10.  West  Hall, 
University  College.  4.30  p.m. 

“Acceptance  of  Scientific  Theories:  Newton  and  Gravity”.  Dr.  Gerd 
Buchdahl,  Cambridge  University.  Room  108  Cody  Hall,  School  of 
Nursing.  1.10  p.m.  (IHPST  and  Varsity  Fund) 

“Charles  Dickens  and  Science”.  Third  in  series  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Swinton 
to  mark  the  centenary  of  Dickens’  death.  “Science  in  Dickens’  other 
writings”.  Room  2135  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  5 p.m. 

“Continental  Margins  and  Island  Arcs”.  C.  L.  Drake,  Dartmouth 
College.  Room  128  Mining  Building.  4 p.m. 

Noon  Hour  Concerts.  John  Dembeck,  violin  and  Anne  Drake  Dem- 
beck,  piano.  Concert  Hall,  273  Bloor  Street  West.  12.15—12.45  p.m. 
Free  ( Royal  Conservatory ) 

“The  Mystical  Way  — Origin,  Development,  Teaching,  Discipbne”. 
Over  CJRT-FM  (91.1)  at  1.30  p.m.  and  repeated  at  9 p.m.  (Islamic 
Studies ) 

“Mechanisms  of  Nervous  System  Tolerance  to  Drugs”.  Drs.  H.  Kalant 
and  E.  LeBlanc.  Room  3171  Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 

( Physiology ) 

Hart  House  noon-hour  rock  and  jazz  concerts.  Stampeders.  East 
Common  Room.  12  noon  to  2 p.m. 


“Power  and  the  Media”.  Prof.  Earle  Beattie,  Journalism  Department, 
University  of  Western  Ontario.  Room  B School  of  Library  Science. 
2 p.m. 


SAC’s  representatives  on  Council 
are  to  be  appointed,  not  elected 


The  Students’  Administrative  Council 
voted  on  November  11  to  rescind  its 
decision  to  have  the  undergraduate 
members  of  the  President’s  Council 
elected  on  a campus-wide  basis,  and 
instead  to  appoint  five  permanent  repre- 
sentatives, four  full-time  students  and 
one  part-time  student,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  1970-71  session. 

The  appointed  student  members  will 
be  directly  responsible  to  SAC,  may  be 
recalled,  individually  or  as  a group,  “for 
any  reason  deemed  valid  by  SAC”. 

Bob  Spencer  told  the  council  that, 
since  the  PC  did  not  have  direct  deci- 
sion-making powers,  it  was  unnecessary 
that  the  representatives  be  elected.  He 
said  that,  in  his  view,  the  PC  should 
not  make  any  new  policy,  but  that  this 
should  await  the  establishment  of  the 
new  top  governing  structure. 

The  main  reason  for  appointing  rather 
than  electing  student  representatives, 
said  Gerrit  Van  Geijn,  is  that  “it  gives  us 
leverage.  It  makes  it  possible  to  with- 
draw the  representatives  as  a group  if 
the  PC  starts  making  decisions  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  students”. 

The  council  also  voted  to  set  up  a 
Task  Force  on  “Americanization”  of  the 
University.  The  task  force  will  be  open 
to  “any  members  of  the  U of  T commu- 
nity who  express  an  interest”,  and  will 
try  to  find  data  on  “far  too  many  unan- 
swered questions  about  the  state  of 


American  influence  at  the  University  of 
Toronto”. 

Michael  Hofstetter  became  the  new 
SAC  finance  commissioner  by  acclama- 
tion. Mr.  Hofstetter  is  a SAC  representa- 
tive from  Scarborough  College,  and  was 
one  of  the  student  delegates  to  the 
University-Wide  Committee  last  spring. 

A motion  to  withdraw  the  undergradu- 
ate representatives  on  the  President’s 
Council  was  defeated  at  the  Students’ 
Administrative  Council  meeting  on  Nov. 
5. 

The  four  students,  appointed  by  SAC 
pending  campus-wide  elections,  'have  at- 
tended two  meetings  of  the  PC.  A total 
of  seven  students  have  seats:  two  gradu- 
ate students,  the  four  SAC  appointees, 
and  one  representative  of  the  Association 
of  Part-Time  Undergraduate  Students. 

Vince  Dolan,  who  brought  the  ques- 
tion before  the  council,  said  his  principal 
objection  was  that  the  PC  would  con- 
stitute “a  dual  decision-making  body, 
equal  to  SAC  or  probably  more  power- 
ful”, which  would  be  taken  to  represent 
the  student  view. 

“It  comes  down  to  the  question  whether 
five  (undergraduate)  students  can  repre- 
sent the  student  body  better  than  the  63 
members  of  SAC,”  said  Mr.  Dolan.  “I 
don’t  believe  they  can.” 

Michael  Hofstetter  told  the  council 
that  increased  student  involvement  in 
decision-making  bodies  across  campus 
was  producing  a decline  in  the  status  of 
SAC. 


Dean  Howarth  prepares  plan 
for  ARCASIA — ‘magnificent  idea’ 


( Continued  from  page  7) 
rating.  The  lowest  ratings,  “again  sur- 
prisingly”, he  commented,  were  given  to 
furniture  and  furnishings  for  the  tropics, 
conservation  and  repair  of  buildings  of 
historic  importance,  and  history  — the 
scholarly  discussion  of  regional  architec- 
tural and  planning  traditions  and  the 
preparation  of  archives  and  records.  Said 
Dr.  Howarth  of  this:  “For  a region  so 
rich  in  history,  so  favoured  by  splendid 
architectural  monuments,  and  having 
such  a multitude  of  excellent  smaller 
buildings,  it  was  indeed  surprising  that 
subjects  relating  to  scholarly  research, 
preservation  and  restoration  were  so 
lightly  regarded  by  our  learned  profes- 
sion. One  is  tempted  to  ask  if  we  are 
prepared  to  neglect  our  cultural  heritage 
and,  perhaps  by  so  doing,  lose  the  op- 
portunity of  learning  how  to  adapt  to 
climatic  conditions,  use  local  materials 
most  effectively,  and  create  spaces  that 
are  in  scale  with  and  adapted  to  a way 


of  life  that  has  a value  system  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  West.” 

Dr.  Howarth  recommended  that 
ARCASIA  be  developed  in  three  phases. 
The  first  phase  would  see  the  establish- 
ment of  headquarters  in  Singapore,  and 
sub-centres  in  each  of  the  founding 
member  countries.  The  second  would 
add  sub-centres  in  Australasia,  Indonesia, 
The  Philippines,  Thailand  and  Taiwan, 
and  the  third  phase  would  bring  in  sub- 
centres in  all  countries  in  the  Asian  re- 
gion. “It  is  fully  appreciated”,  he  wrote, 
“that  at  the  moment  there  are  serious 
language  and  other  barriers  to  the  at- 
tainment of  this  desirable  objective  (the 
inclusion  of  all  countries  in  the  region), 
but  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason 
why  a plan  on  this  scale  should  not  be 
considered  at  this  time.” 

The  recommendations  were  unani- 
mously accepted  by  the  regional  con- 
ference which  voted  a formal  expression 
of  appreciation  to  Dr.  Howarth  for  his 
work. 


